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THE INGENUITY OF WEEDS. 


All plants, wild or cultivated, seem 
to be endowed with a certain degree 
of intelligence or ingenuity. The 
corn plant in a time of drouth con- 
tracts the openings on the under side 
of its leaves, through which the moist- 
ure in the plant evaporates, until the 











leaf becomes curled and sometime; 
rolls up, as every farmer knows. The 
corn endeavors to adapt itself to the 
season. If the drouth occurs at ear- 
ing time, it shortens up its ear and 
hurries up to get ripe before frost. 
It requires years of experience, how- 


Hence corn 
climate to a 
process of 

which it 


ever, to do this periectly. 
taken from a southern 
northern goes through a 
acclimation, so-called, by 
adapts itself to the environment. Corn 
suckers during the latter part of June 
and July, in case there is a super- 
abundance of plant food present, with 
ideal moisture conditions; and then 
sheds its suckers in case a period of 
drouth oecurs. 


The cultivated plants, however, 
have comparatively little ingenuity 
compared with the wild. They some- 
times remind us of the saying of the 
Master: “For the sons of this world 
are for their own generation wiser 
than the sons of light Our culti- 


vated plants get in the habit of being 
waited upon and having things made 
easy for them; and hence can not 
stand hard conditions which wild 
plants endure with comparative im- 
punity. Canada thistles, crab grass, 
quack grass, and morning-glory will 
thrive under conditions that would be 
fatal, or at least very injurious to our 
growing crops. The wild plants have 
been on their own resources for ages, 
much like the boy who has had no 
parents to help him and has been 
obliged to make his own way or go 
hungry. Hence they have learned to 
adapt themselves to hard conditions, 
and not only that, but to protect them- 
selves against the cnemy. 

Out on the plains where the rain- 
fall is eighteen inches or under you 
do not find any of our eultivated 
grasses growing wild. Their place is 
taken by grasses that have adapted 
themselves to the hard conditions. As 
you go still farther west, where the 
moisture is still more seant, you find 
the cactus, which can find water 
where nothing else can and store it 
up in a way that no other plant can, 
and to make assurance doubly sure it 
throws out thorns, and the drier the 
conditions the more thorny the plant 
becomes, protecting itself against the 
buffalo and the antelope. 

The most striking thing about these 
wild plants is the extraordinary care 
they take to perpetuate themselves. 
Some develop by running their stems 
under the ground, like the Canada 
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thistle and quack grass, and finding 
this to be comparatively easy, they 
pay less attention to the production of 
seed. They resort to every sort of 
device to perpetuate themselves, as if 
it were their mission to torment man- 
kind. They lie awake at night, so to 
speak, studying how they can send 
their offspring and plant it in the 
farmer’s field, far or near, in a way 
against which he can not protect him- 
self. 

The thistledown is an aeronaut car- 
ried by the wind miles and scores of 
miles, possibly hundreds. It drops 
down on the farmer’s field where the 
conditions of existence are easy. The 
squirreltail grass has a system of awns 
which enable it to be carried consider- 
able distances, and it has a system 
ot barbs which enables it to take ad- 
vantage of the expansion and contrac- 
tion and, so to speak, pull itself into 
the ground and take root. About the 
only thing the farmer can do to pro- 
tect himself is to fill his land so full 
of grass that the seed can not 
zet in touch with Mother Earth. 

Other weeds develop a system ef 
burs by which they can catch on toa 
cow or horse or sheep, travel free and 
find a lodging place in the farmer's 
manure pile. He, poor man, carries 
them out and plants them on his farm, 
Where they grow luxuriantly under 
the conditions provided for the farm- 
er’s grains. 

Others have a way of ripening their 
seed so that part of it will fall before 
the rest is ripe. An illustration of 
this is the wild oat, which, not being 
suitable for food, does not need to 
develop around it much germ food; 
hence railroads it through and has a 
peculiar habit of dropping off the top 
grains before the lower grains are 
ripe. It thus makes sure of planting 
the seed in the farmer's oats field be- 
fore he gets around to cut his crop. 
The wild oat takes another precau- 
tion, and that is that the seeds do 
not all germinate the first year. Some 
of them lie over till the next year. 
The cocklebur has this same habit. 
One seed of the pair in each pod grows 
the first year and the other waits a 
year, apparently expecting that the 
farmer may kill the first. 

Some seeds, for example, the velvet 
weed, can lie on the ground from year 
to year with vitality undiminished, 
waiting for favorable conditions to 
perpetuate its vile race. Other plants 
produce seed that somewhat resemble 
worms; so that birds pick them up 
and carry them, and then drop them 
in disgust on finding out that instead 
of a juicy worm they have nothing but 
a seed so hard that they can not 
crack it. 

These are but a few of the marvel- 
ous devices that wild plants by reason 
of the hardness of their conditions have 
adopted in order to make sure that 
their race will be perpetuated. In 
fact, whether in man, plant or beast, 
the strongest of all passions is that of 
perpetuating its kind, whether that 
kind be good or bad. 


seed 


THRESHING OUT OF THE SHOCK. 


Owing to the high price of wheat, 
tempted to thresh out 
of the shock this year. In certain 
sections, such, for example, as_ the 
wheat growing regions of 
and Oklahoma, this is prob- 
wisest thing to do. Harvest 
early. The area sown is 
much danger of 
They have the 


farmers will be 


great 

Kansas 
ably the 
comes in 
large. There is not 
loss through weather. 


first chance at the market and wisely 
thresh out of the shock. 
It does not follow, however, that 


this policy is a wise one for the states 
east of the Mississippi and south say 
of Minnesota. No matter how rapidly 


they push the work, farmers in these 
sections can not get it onto the first 
market. The tlood of wheat that will 


pour in from west of the Missouri this 
year will undoubtedly lower the price; 
and we have no hesitation in advising 
farmers to stack their wheat = and 
thresh out of the stack, where it is at 
all possible. 

We have given our 
repeatedly, until they 
least to our old readers. While it costs 
a little more in labor, a better quality 
of wheat is secured, wheat that will 
keep. The good wife will not be put 
to the trouble of cooking meals for 
threshers who do not come when they 


reasons for this 
are known at 





are expected, and will not be forced to 
provide for them when they come at 
a time when she is not looking for 
them. 

The world will not take all this crop 
of wheat. Somebody must carry a por- 
tion of it until the next harvest, and 
the place where it can be carried the 
cheapest is in the farmer’s bin. Wheat 
that has passed through the sweat 
will keep a year or two, if necessary. 
A portion of the spring wheat in the 
extreme northwest, and especially in 


the drier countries, will have to be 
threshed out of the shock. This wheat 
from west of the Missouri and from 


North and South Dakota will keep the 
market supplied until some time next 
winter. : 

You need not be afraid of wheat 
bringing a low price during the next 
year. The time for low priced wheat 
is past; in fact, for low priced grain 
of any kind. The world will want all 
the wheat, no matter how abundant 
the harvest may be. Therefore, we 
unhesitatingly advise our readers not 
to wait for the thresher, leave their 
wheat exposed to the weather, then 
thresh it and be foreed to sell it for 


whatever the market will bring. 
Stack it. If you don’t know how to 
stack it, learn or have your boy learn. 
Thresh when the proper time comes, 
and hold your wheat till the world 
wants it. The speculative world will 
very likely overestimate this year’s 


crop of wheat, and if so, the man who 
gets onto the market first may not get 
the best price. 





THE CURING OF ALFALFA. 


Our readers in the drier sections of 
the country, and where the acreage is 
large, need not bother to read this 
article. They already know how to 
handle alfalfa better than we can tell 
them. Where the acreage is small, 
as it is in sections east, the alfalfa 


grower can afford to go to a good deal 
more trouble in curing his alfalfa than 
he ordinarily does in curing his clover 
and timothy. 

First, as to the time of cutting: The 
ideal time is when it has fairly begun 
to bloom, or when on examination he 


finds new buds starting from the 
crown. Alfalfa has been accustomed 
to having its head cut off for 
many thousand years, ever. since 
the Orientals began its cultiva- 
tion, perhaps as_ far back’ as 


the times of Nebuchadnezzar, or pos- 
sibly back in the days of Abraham. 
It has become sort of used to it, and 
in anticipation gets ready for the sec- 
ond crop by throwing out the buds 
aforesaid. If its head is not cut off, it 
is disappointed, and puts out new 
shoots from the root. Then you have 
a bad mess; whereas, if you cut it be- 


fore that time, it is surprised and 
waits a few days in order to adapt 
itself to the new situation. Mean- 


time the weeds grow up, which is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of alfalfa 
growing. 

Farmers in the humid section can 
not always cut it at this ideal time; 
for when the first crop must be cut 
there is not always good weather. 
There is not sufficient heat, or there 
is too much moisture. Hence he 
should be prepared to put it in cocks, 
as eastern and northern farmers do 
their clover hay. With a small acre- 
age he would do well to cover it with 
caps, and stand ready to move these 
cocks every two or three days if the 
weather should be against him, in 
order to prevent the alfalfa under it 
from dying out. 

Of course you can let alfalfa stand, 
as you do your clover, try to cure it 
in the swath, allow it to sunburn or 
bleach, and get it into the barn any 
old way, so you have alfalfa hay. You 
may think you have, but what you 
really have is alfalfa straw, which 
instead of being worth about four- 
fifths as much as a ton of bran is 
worth probably one-third as much. 

Now, having gone to the trouble and 
expense of preparing the land thor- 
oughly and seeding your alfalfa, you 
can not afford to fail in the harvest- 
ing. Unless you get your alfalfa cut 
before the leaves fall off you have 
lost a good deal of its value; and if 
you handle it in such a way as to allow 
the leaves to fall off through being 
sunburned, you have lost the principal 
part of its value, and might just as 
well content yourself with handling 
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clover hay or timothy, to which you 
have been accustomed. 

If alfalfa is cut at the right time 
you may expect another crop in from 
thirty-five to forty days, and a third 


crop about forty days thereafter. 
Which one will be the best will be 
determined by weather conditions 


over which you have no control. 
Of course it must be understood in 
handling alfalfa that it has some ugly 


habits, just as you and I and our 
friends have. It has a nasty habit of 
demanding to be cut about the time 
you want to plow corn for the first 
time. Then it wants to be eut again 
when you are busy in harvest; and 
demands cutting the third time just 


when you want to go fishing or when 
your neighbors want you to help them 
thresh. We have to put up with these 
faults, just as our neighbors have to 
put up with ours, and make the best 
of it. But if you learn to grow alfalfa 
and cure it just right, you will forget 
its faults and put money in your 
purse. 





DETASSELING CORN. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“IT am raising two acres of fine corn 
for seed. What would you do with 
regard to detasseling it? What effec 
will the detasseling have? Will i 
yield at all if every stalk is de- 
tasseled?” 

Inasmuch as the pollen produced by 
the tassels is necessary to fertilize the 
silk in order to produce a kernel of 
corn, if our correspondent should de- 
tassel all of his corn he would get 
very few kernels unless the field is 
so situated that it will be pollenized 
from an adjoining field. Some corn 
breeders make it a practice to de- 
tassel all of the weak stalks, barren 
stalks, and suckers, on the theory that 
they do not wish the ears fertilized 
by pollen from these stalks. The time 
to do the work is as soon as the tassels 
show in these stalks. Go through the 
field and pull out the tassels. Do not 
cut them off. Detasseling is also prac- 
ticed to prevent in-breeding and to 
cross one ear or one strain with an- 
other. There is of course more or less 
in-breeding with corn that is not de- 
tasseled, for the reason that the pollen 
from a stalk will fertilize the silk 
from the same stalk. To prevent this 
the tassels are pulled out of one row, 
which makes it impossible for the ears 


on that row to be fertilized by their 
own stalks. When this practice is 
followed only the ears from the de- 


tasseled rows are saved for breeding. 
If our correspondent wants to go into 
the breeding of corn we suggest that 
he send for the bulletins which have 
been issued on this subject by the 
experiment stations at Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Urbana, Illinois; and Ames, 
lowa. A letter addressed to the 
director of each of these stations will 
bring tim the bulletins § desired. 
Always enclose stamps when asking 
for bulletins from any state except the 
one in which you live. 





SORREL. 


During our recent trip to the south 
we were amazed at the prevalence of 
sorrel in the pasture fields all over 
that country. Sorrel is not confined 
to the south. It is coming inte the 
fields of Missouri and l[owa, suggest- 
ing that the land is becoming sour. 
The fact that sorrel grows on the land 
is not positive proof that the land is 


sour; for sorrel will grow on land 
that is sweet; but where it has spread 
all over the field you are perfectly 


safe in applying lime to that field and 
thus sweeten it. 

Lime will not kill the sorrel, nor will 
sweetening up the land stop the sor- 
rel from growing, but it will do this: 
It will enable other plants that can 
not stand acidity to make complete 
development and thus crowd the sor- 


rel out. We have often pointed out 
that the way to get rid of weeds is 


to keep the land, when in meadow or 
pasture, so full of grass roots that the 
sorrel can not grow. This is true of 
sorrel and of every other weed. We 
are never troubled with weeds when 
we have a complete stand of grass. 
No ragweed grows in the blue grass 
pastures when the stand is perfect; 
nor would it grow in the timothy and 
clover meadow, ro matter how much 
weed seed there may be in the land 
The grass simply goes ahead and 
smothers out the weeds. 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS ON THE WHEAT 
SUPPLY. 


The farmer is 
philosophers who profess to be able 
to foresee the future. Many, many 
years ago one Malthus threw the 
bread eaters into a fit by demonstrat- 
ing that the powers of reproduction 
of the human race were vastly greater 


never in want of 


than their powers for supplying food; 
therefore, that the would — in- 
crease with such rapidity that we 
would literally starve to death. Many 
wise men were badly scared by this 
apparent demonstration of impending 
calamity. The world has not starve 
nor is it likely to, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of Malthus. 

A few years ago a titled English- 
man, Sir George Crooks, demonstrated 
io his own entire satisfaction that, un- 
less we were able to utilize the free 
nitrogen in the atmosphere in some 
way far beyond our capacity through 
the growth of legumes, starvation 
would come upon the race. 

Now that wheat is a dollar a bushel 
and over, we have one set of wise men 
proclaiming that in the United States 
we shall need to have a big tariff on 
wheat in order to give the farmers a 
living wage; and another set telling 
us that there is no danger whatever, 
and all that the American farmer has 
to do is to increase his production 
from fourteen bushels per acre to 
twenty-eight, the average in some 
European countries, and all will be 
well. They tell us that the wheat 
growing area has been greatly en- 
larged through the opening up of new 
lands, the introduction of durum 
wheat, and the growth of soft wheat 
on the plains and _=intermountain 
states through irrigation. 

There are several things to be taken 
into account in forecasting the future 
supply of wheat in the United States; 
first, that the crop is largely deter- 
mined by the temperature and rain- 
fall of the season, which is entirely 
out of human control; second, that 
the supply of spring wheat must neces- 
sarily decrease, notwithstanding the 
addition of new lands, through the ex- 
haustion of the soil for that particular 
crop. Every farmer knows that the 
spring wheat area has been constant- 
ly moving northwest and declining in 
ihe east and southeast, because after 
these lands have grown wheat for a 
few years they are incapable of pro- 
ducing a paying crop in the _ short 
period of ninety to one hundred days 
in which this crop must be grown. 
The third thing to be taken into con- 
sideration is that in the older settled 
states any increase in the wheat areé 
must be taken from the area of some 
other crop, chiefly corn, oats, and 
grass. 

The main thing to be considered is 
that the capacity to increase the yield 
per acre from fourteen bushels’ to 
twenty-eight or any other number is 
a matter of education, not in the 
schools, but of the farmers in the art 
and science of growing wheat. This 
can not be done in a day or a year. 
The time will come, we believe, when 
the average crop of winter wheat will 
be as high as it is in England; but 
it will be a long time in the future, 
and can only come by education and 
by the continuance of high prices that 
mane the wheat crop as profitable as 
corn and other crops which the farmer 
is growing. 

There is a very large section of the 


race 


United States which can not grow 
wheat at a profit, even if the price 
was a dollar and a half a_ bushel. 


There is a 
land in the 
gardens and 


continual withdrawal of 
norih for orchards and 

other special crops. 
Farmers in order to grow’ winter 
wheat suecessfully and continuously 
must have their farms fenced so they 
can pasture or not at will. This is 


another slow process. We think the 
time is coming when there will I» 
comparatively little spring Whe 


grown in the United States, and then 
only in the northwest and on virgin 
lands. 

There is another very considerable 
amount of land now growing winter 
Wheat with great profit which will 
cease to grow it by the same 
of exhaustion that is limiting the 
acreage of spring wheat; although the 
process will be slower, for the reason 
that winter wheat has eight months 
in which to mature a crop, \ aile 


proce 
} 
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spring wheat has but three or at most 
four. 

Without laying any claim to being 
a prophet, we think the time is com- 
ing when the United States will have 
very little wheat to export. Canada 
and the Argentine can furnish wheat 
cheaper than the American farmer 
By the improvement of the means of 
transportation Canada wheat from 
virgin lands can be laid down cheaper 
than from American lands. The time 
may come when the great milling in- 
terests of the United States may be 
transferred to Canada, under the law 
that the factory aims to get as near 
the source of supply of raw material 
as possible. 

The farmer who has land _ rich 
enough and is sufficiently skilled to 
grow twenty-five bushels of wheat to 
the acre on an average will find it 
profitable. This can be done and will 
be done. So long, however, as corn is 
relatively as high in price as wheat, 
as it is now, the tendency will be to 


decrease the acreage devoted to 
meadows and pastures and increase 
the corn area, rather than that of 


There is, of course, a limit 
to this; and we fear that many men 
who are breaking up pastures now 
and putting them in corn with the ex- 
pectation of putting them in wheat 
and oats afterwards, will regret the 
move. Any decrease in meadows and 
pastures must necessarily mean a de- 
crease in the supply of live stock and 
an inerease in price. For while the 
wheat-eating population is evidently 
increasing, the meat-eating popula- 
tion will increase also. 

On the whole there is no reason for 
discouragement to the American 
farmer. He can turn his acres to that 
which will pay him best; and like any 
other wise man, he will do it. 


wheat. 





LET US HAVE A SANE FOURTH. 


It would be interesting to know just 
how many patriots perished by death 
or disease in the war of the Revolu- 
and how many young patriots 
have perished in the insane attempts 
to commemorate their heroic deeds. 
We would not be surprised to learn 
that more boys and girls have gone 
to an untimely death through our fool- 
ish methods of celebrating the Fourth 
than ever perished in the war for the 
establishment of the greatest republic 
on the face of the earth. 

Is it not about time that parents 
put a stop to this unutterable foolish- 
ness? If we would celebrate the 
Fourth in the sane way in which our 
forefathers celebrated it there would 
be no such fearful holocaust of the 
young. They were satisfied to get 
together on the Fourth and listen to 
a discussion of the problems that con- 
fronted them, and to hear about the 
heroic and_ successful efforts to 
achieve liberty. They did not have 
any cannon crackers, nor toy pistols, 
nor did they make bedlam of the 
Fourth of July. 

Why should we sacrifice the young 
and innocent and the foolish in order 
to simply make a noise on the Fourth? 
The British lion troubles us no more. 
He has become a gentle lion and roars 
as meekly as any cooing dove. He 
is just now troubled for the fear the 
German should come over’ with 
Dreadnaughts and sink Ireland and 
Britain together. What is the neces- 
sity for our twisting the lion’s tail 
once a year and raising bedlam gener- 
ally in order tc make believe that we 
are not afraid of him? 

Of course the young 
have their frolic and make a noise; 
but the old-fashioned small fire 
cracker is quite enough, and there ‘s 
certainly no necessity for the danger 
pistol and the searcely le 
cannon cracker, to say 
nothing of the improvised cannon 
made out of gas pipe, with which to 
imperil life and limb and make foo! 
of ourselves, 

Life in the country on the Fourth 
of July is not nearly so dangerous a; 
i ‘ity. It is not only the bos 


! ci 
Who is in danger, but the sedate cit 


tion, 


people must 


ous toy 


dangerous 


izen as well. One good thing about 
the automobile is that it does not 
seare at cannon crackers, however 
much the occupants may be fright 


ened. It is otherwise with horses. 

In short, there is absolutely no 
sense in the way a large percentage 
of our population celebrates the 





Fourth of July. Itisa holiday, and the 
young are entitled to have their fun. 
But might not the day be well spent, 
not in vain boasting about our great- 
ness and our ability to lick all crea- 
tion, but in discussing the funda- 
mental principles that underlie our 
institutions, and which we are likely 
to forget unless they are taught dili- 
gently to our children, not only on the 
Fourth of July but on other days as 
well? 

If the farmers will simply say to 
their boys: All the little old-fashioned 
crackers you want, provided you keep 
away from the barns and stables; no 
toy pistols; no cannon crackers; no 
gas pipe cannons; one of this foolish- 
ness. Children are sensible if handled 
right by sensible people; and it is not 
a difficult matter to teach boys and 
girls the higher meaning of the Fourth 
of July, and show them how they 
must aim to become good citizens, if 
the liberties for which their ancestors 
bled and died are to remain the heri- 
tage of their posterity. Let us have 
a sane Fourth of July for once at 
least. 





THE USE OF THE TEDDER. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have bought a hay tedder this 
year, and as I have had no experience 
I wish you would tell me the best 
method of using it. Shall I let the 
clover lie until partly dry and then 
use the tedder, or shall I ted it as soon 
as I am done mowing?” 

The time to use the tedder is when 
the top of the swath has 
wilted and before it is dry enough for 
the leaves to shake off when picked 
up by the tedder. It is a most valu- 
able implement when used in just the 
right way. The swath from a heavy 
crop of clover does not cure evenly. 
If allowed to lie long enough to wilt 
the lower part of the swath the upper 
layer has become too dry and brittle 
to make first-class hay. As soon as 
the upper part of the swath becomes 
wilted put on the tedder. This will 
loosen the hay up so that the air cir- 
culates through it freely, and it will 
cure very much more rapidly than 
when allowed to lie in the swath and, 
what is very important, it will cure 
evenly. There will be no green 
bunches in it. After our correspond- 
ent has used the tedder a day or two 
he will have no trouble in hitting the 
right time to use it. 

Before the side-delivery rake was 
invented it was almost impossible to 
properly cure a crop of heavy clover 
without the tedder. The modern side- 
delivery rake now does the work of 
the tedder at a saving of both time 
and labor. 
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HANDLING THE MORNING-GLORY. 


A southern Illinois correspondent 
writes that he has a twenty-acre field 
that is nearly a solid mass of morning- 


glory vines, and that he has been 
bothered with it on that field for 
years. No matter when he plants his 


corn, the morning-glories will come 
up and get ahead of the corn, wrap 
around it and choke the plants. He 
has been compelled in times past to 
cut a strip down the row the way he 
plows the first time, in order that a 
man could plow, and then cross plow 
in afew days. He wishes to know the 
most effective way of handling it, and 
particularly because the field can not 
be pastured. 

The morning-glory is not confined 
to southern Illinois. We have spots 
of it in fields everywhere, and it seems 
to be increasing, and it will continne 
to increase until farmers change their 
methods of cultivation. It first begins 
in a spot in the corn field. The farmer 
ploy it, carries the roots on the 
and plants them in other por- 
field, and it is only a 
question of time when the field is en- 
is probable that in 
Way field Lecame covered 
with the weed. The morning-glory is 
a perennial, as is its near relation, the 
bind-weed, Both grow from the roots, 
and the richer the land the more lux- 
uriant the growth. 

Manirestly, there is but one way of 
successfully with this plant, 
and suecess can be obtained only after 
a number of years. That way is to 
first prepare the seed bed without 


shovel 


tions of the 


dealing 


reference to the morning-glories, and 
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then use a tool for shallow cultiva 
tion, one that will shave these plants 
off just under the surface and drop 
them behind the implement, not car 
rying the roots over the field as does 
the shovel plow. No plant can live 
unless its leaves have access to the 
air, and by constantly shaving off 
these morning-glory vines and culti- 
rating the land both ways, it is possi- 
ble to get rid of this pest. 

The easiest way of getting rid of 
morning-glories, however, is to put a 
woven wire fence around the field and 
use it as a sheep pasture. Hogs wiil 
exterminate it, as we know from our 
own experience, but it is not possible 
to keep enough hogs on the farm to 
clear out more than a hog pasture. If 
sheep are put on it, however, they will 
keep the leaves from having access to 
the air and in the course of timé will 
kill it out. This is true of other 
weeds. We shall never conquer the 
weed pest in the corn belt until we 
fence our fields sheep-tight and hog- 
tight, and then call in the sheep to 
help us get rid of the pest of weeds. 

The same principle applies to the 
other perennial weeds, such as quack 
grass and Canada thistle. None of 
them can survive if the leaves are not 
given access to the air, and all of 
them will spread if the farmer uses 
a shovel plow that will bring up the 
roots in one place and plant them in 
another, 





CORN ROOT PESTS. 


The corn root aphis and 
root worm will pester farmers this 
year, as they have for many years 
past. We do not anticipate nearly so 
much damage in sections where there 
was a great excess of moisture last 
year. An excess of moisture that 
shortens the corn crop undoubtedly 
destroys vast numbers of these pests, 
reducing their number to the mini- 
mum; but we need not hope that they 
will entirely disappear. They are with 
us to stay. 

The farmer may ask: What shall I 
do about it? Well, there is nothing 
you can do about it now. You can 
not dig up the corn and kill the lice 
or the corn root worms. There is 
something you can do in the future, 
however, and it is worth while to 
think about it now. While you are 
wondering what is the matter with 
your corn and find that it is the corn 
root worm, plan a rotation that will 
put some other crop on the field next 
year, one on which the worm does 
not thrive; winter wheat in the 
southern part of our territory, or oats, 
or barley. Then seed it down to grass. 
In other words, adopt the rotation we 
have been urging you to adopt for 
years past. This will settle the corn 
root worm, and nothing else will; for 
just as long as you grow corn after 
corn you may expect an increasing 
number of corn root worms. They 
will increase in about the same pro- 
portion that your crops decrease. 

The same is true in a certain way of 
the corn root louse. Rotation will not 
be nearly so effective as in the case 
of the corn root worm, however; for 
the reason that those pesky little 
dairymen, the ants, will carry the eggs 
over into your next corn field as soon 
as they see you get out the planter. 
Early as the farmer arises in the 
morning and wide-awake as he is at 
this season of the year, he is not as 
early a riser nor as wide-awake as 
the little red or brown ant. Rotation 
will do something, however. Thor 
ough cultivation that keeps them con* 
stantly stirred up or disturbed, and 
that keeps the land free from the 
weeds on which they may locate their 
dairies, will do more. This, in fact, 
is about all that can be done. 

jadl aS these pests are, they are 
after all really blessings in disguise. 
They utter their imperative mandate 
to the farmer: Rotate your crops. 
Adopt a system that will maintain the 
fertility of your land and put money 
in your purse, If you do not, then 
there is nothing to do but take the 
consequences. In this they are a good 
deal like the boll weevil of the south. 
We understand there nas been more 
advance in farming, more intelligent 
methods adopted, and more money 
made in the boll weevil infested sec- 
tions than in any other in the south. 
We told our southern friends a half 
dozen years ago that the boll weevil 
would prove a blessing in disguise, 
and our prediction has come true. 


the corn 
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The corn belt farmers have been 
spreading over the entire western 
country during the past decade, and 
especially during the latter half of it. 
It is a second “winning of the west.” 
In practically every farming section of 
every state from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific ocean you will find men 
from lowa, Illinois, and other corn belt 
states. They are in the dry farming 
sections and on the irrigated lands, in 
the grain country and in the fruit 
country, and in fewer numbers in the 
cattle country. With the purpose of 
giving readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
some idea of western agricultural con- 
ditions, and more particularly with 
reference to the irrigated districts, the 
writer is making a tour of the princi- 
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for the reason that when the water 
is needed most there is none in the 
river, it having been all taken out by 


the Colorado people’ above. The 
reservoir system is used by the United 


States Sugar and Land Company 
above Garden City about sixteen 
miles. Here they have constructed a 


huge reservoir holding two and one- 
half million feet of water. It is a lake 
five miles long and two miles wide, 
and it is claimed has an average depth 
of thirty-seven and one-half feet. It is 
filled from the Arkansas river during 
the flood period. The third system is 
a government project. In the neigh- 
borhood of Deerfield, about sixteen 
miles above Garden City, the govern- 
ment has put in about $350,000 in es- 






in alfalfa; no sugar beets. I raised 
some beets last year, getting a yield 
of sixteen tons to the acre. The fac- 
tory paid $5 a ton. I netted about 
$20 an acre. Why don’t I still raise 
beets? Well, I'll tell you. For one 
thing I have to bring in outside help— 
Mexicans, Japs, Russians, ete. An- 
other reason is that the company has 
too much to say. The company con- 
tracts for a certain number of acres of 
beets; then it tells me just when I 
must thin them, when to hoe, culti- 
vate, when to put on the water, when 
to top them, and when to deliver to 
the company’s chutes. I don’t like to 
be bossed in this way. Besides, I can 
make just as good money from alfalfa 
and get along without the outside 
help. I can farm this quarter almost 
altogether by myself. Last year I had 
great luck. My fields gave four and 
five tons to the acre. I sold this to 
the Sugar Company at $10 a ton in 
the field. There was not very much 
roughness here last year and alfalfa 
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of which he was very proud. The 
buck rakes were hauled in for repairs, 
and he was getting everything ready 
to go into the first crop of alfalfa, 
which he expected to do in a couple 
of days. He held his land at $100 an 
acre. Six years ago he bought it at 
$23 an acre. The previous owner had 
homesteaded it. 

I left this farm and passed by sev- 
eral rather weedy beet fields. In one 
of them I saw some Mexicans at work 
thinning, and spoke to one of them 
in a mixture of English and Spanish. 

“Buenos dias,” I said, “cuantos 
pesos for one acre?” “Six dollars and 
fifty cents,” he said. He told me there 
were some 300 Mexicans working 
around Garden City. A little later I 
saw a family of Germans at work in 
another field. There was the father, 
a big, hearty mother, two boys and 
two girls all hard at work on hands 
and knees thinning. With my Ger- 
man and the children’s English I man- 
aged to make out that the family was 
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PUE BEET SUGAR FACTORY AT GARDEN CLPY, KANSAS. 


pal irrigation projects west through 
Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
southern California, up to Washing- 
ton, and back through Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Nebraska. 

On this southern route Garden City, 
Kansas, is the extreme eastern point 
of irrigation. Garden City is a live 
town—the liveliest in western Kansas. 
They claim to have 400 miles of irri- 
gation ditches in that neighborhood 
and 200,000 acres of irrigable land; 
40,000 acres growing sugar beets and 
alfalfa; a 90,000-acre forest reserve; 
a $1,250,000 sugar beet factory; they 
also claim to be the largest alfalfa 
and alfalfa seed shipping point in the 
world. There are about 4,000 people 
at Garden City, and they have the 





tablishing a pumping plant equipped 
With powerful turbine engines which 
furnish power to pump from some- 
thing like 250 wells, tapping the 
underflow of the river. By this sys- 
tem about 50,000 gallons of water can 
be pumped per minute. The estimate 
of the engineers indicates that by pay- 
ing $3.50 a year for ten years the 
owners of the land under this ditch 
would pay out on the plant, take it 
over from the government, and own 
it themselves. So far the cost has 
exceeded this estimate. The United 
States Sugar and Land Company has 
a somewhat similar plant installed on 
the other side of the river. The fourth 
system mentioned, that of private 
pumping plants, seems to be very sat- 





MEXICAN BEET THINNERS. 


brought a good price.” 

I asked him what he raised in addi- 
tion to his alfalfa. He said: 

“IT have been raising some Kaffir 
corn. I sowed it broadcast and sold 
it to the beet company at $7 a ton. 
Prices will not be as good this year, 
but I will get $8 a ton for my alfalfa 
in the field and $5 for the Kaffir corn. 
Water was very scarce last year; we 
had very little rain. The usual rain- 
fall here is in the neighborhood of 
twenty-one inches. Last year we had 
less than a fourth of this.” 

I stayed to dinner with this man. 
His wife had a good dinner of bread, 
jam, potatoes, milk, beans, ete. It was 
very clear that she was a worthy help- 
mate, but it was not difficult to see 





thinning for $6.50 an acre and 


making about $10 a day. The girls 
had overalls over their dresses. When 
I started to take the picture of the 
family working the girls immediately 
pulled off their overalls, greatly to the 
amusement of the mother. 

The labor problem in the beet fie 
is a big one. The beets must be 
thinned, hoed, and topped by hand 
and the total cost of the hand labor 
is in the neighborhood of $20 an acre. 
This work is done by Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Mexicans, and Germans, under 
contract. This system is liable to 
bring about slip-shod work on the part 
of the laborers. They know that the 
more beets they hoe out in the thin 
ning the fewer they will have to care 
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CULTIVATING SUGAR BEETs., 


public improvements of considerably 
larger cities in the corn belt—tele- 
phones, electric lights, water system, 
sewers, cement sidewalks, etc. There 
are four different methods of irriga- 
tion in the Garden City district. First, 
irrigation direct from the Arkansas 
river; second, irrigation from reser- 
voirs filled when the river is at the 
flood tide; third, irrigation by pump- 
ing from the underflow at a large 
central station; fourth, individual 
pumping plants, either by windmills 
or gasoline engines. 

The first system, taking water di- 
rect from the river, is not dependable, 





isfactory. In some cases windmills 
are used, but the more reliable power 
is the gasoline engine of ten to twenty 
horse power. With an outfit of this 
kind from twenty-five to seventy-five 
acres of land can be irrigated, the 
water being pumped into reservoirs 
and ditched from these as needed. 

Among the farmers I interviewed 
was one from Illinois, said to be one 
of the best farmers in the district. 
He had a neat house surrounded by 
trees and 160 acres all under the gov- 
ernment ditch. In reply to my ques- 
tions he said: 

“I have 160 acres in this piece, 120 











PULLING AND TOPPING BEETs. 


that she was not as enthusiastic over 
the country as her husband. He was 
making money out of alfalfa, but she 
was lonely. She spoke of the con- 
tinual blowing of the wind which 
made things seem all the lonelier. She 
and her husband both lamented the 
lack of people in the country. “There 
ought to be a family to every eighty 
acres at least,” said the wife. “Now 
there are families only to the quarter 
sections, and they are so busy they 
never have time to see each other.” 
After dinner my friend went outside 
to sharpen the sickles of his mowing 
machine, He had an eight-foot mower 





for later in the hoeing and topping, 
and unless they are watched carefully 
they destroy a great many. The bee! 
cultivator is a special tool which cul- 
tivates four rows at once. Two disks 
are used to keep the dirt from the 
beets while between the rows is a 
single cultivator shovel. The beets 
are cultivated with this implement 
five or six times. 

linterviewed a couple of young mei 
who are “baching it” on 160 acres, all 
in alfalfa. For irrigation they were 
depending on the government ditc! 
and seemed very well satisfied with 

(Continued on page 856) 
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Fences follow civilization. Civilized 
man and his horses, cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are inseparable. The higher the 
development of -agriculture the more 
live stock is kept; the more live stock 
the better the fences. Before fences 
are a thing of the past man must lose 
his appetite for delicate mutton chops, 
juicy beef steak, and fried pork chops. 
If men would be satisfied with suc- 


cotash and tomato sauce, with just 
“the leeks and onions and _ garlic,” 
truck gardens and a fenceless age 


might be possible, but so long as man 
will look back to the time “in the land 
of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
pots,” we will have live stock. Live 
stock means fences. Fences mean 
fence posts. And where are the fence 
posts to come from. 

To surround and cross-fence a quar- 
ter section requires nearly 1,000 rods 
of fencing. This will average a post 
to the rod. Iowa has 200,000 farms. 
The total then goes to 200,000,000 
fence posts required to supply Iowa 
alone. To say that we are nearing 
the end of the present supply is not 
the cry of the calamity howler. It is 
fact. It is merely looking into the 
near future and picturing conditions 
posts to come from? 


Semi-Waste Land For Post Production } 


(By O. W. Johnson, Story County, Iowa.) 
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hilly, much of it is gently rolling, a rich 
black loam, and the very best of soil. 
When land is worth $100 or more per 
acre as soon as cleared, and the 
standing timber will give,a handsome 
profit on the clearing, who would not 
use the ax? 

Where, then, should our fence posts 
be grown? Better: Where will they 
be grown when the economics of our 
agriculture have reached their equi- 
librium, when, each acre of land is 
producing that to which it is best 
adapted? Without hesitation, the an- 
swer is that a large proportion of 
lowa’s future post supply will be 
grown on Iowa soil—grown here eco- 
nomically and profitably. Even now 
there are plantings, post farms, and 
these located on land which lays well 
for farming. We need never look or 
ask for general planting on such land. 
In fact, to plant such lands to timber 
would in a sense be a waste so long 
as there are thousands of acres fit for 
nothing else. 

Not many acres will be planted to 
post-producing timber so long as they 
give an annual net return of five dol- 
lars per acre in crops. But there are 
thousands of acres which do not re- 





turn a dollar per acre gross. To 











hardy than an Angora goat to get 10 
cents’ worth of pasture from it during 
a season. As timber for any purpose 
whatever, one word tells the whole 
story—worthless. 

In the rougher land back from the 
river, the bluffs, there is another class 
of land suited to post timber produc- 
tion and decidedly not suited for crop- 
ping. In the last few years the ax 
and grubbing chain has made corn 
fields of hills incredibly steep. The 
washing which inevitably occurs when 
the soil binding cover is removed from 
such slopes takes but a decade to 
change them into unproductive wastes 
of yellow clay, sticky one day and 
baked to a brick hardness the next. 

The idea of planting these semi- 
waste lands to post-producing timber 
is no philanthropic scheme. Neither 
is it a subject for the state to take 
hold of in order to safeguard our nat- 
ural resources. It is not looking for- 
ward merely to hand down an un- 
impaired inheritance to our posterity. 
It is looking forward to a demand and 
making use of these lands in the one 
way they are fitted for. It is not con- 
servation—it is production. This has 
been done, and that with profit, on 
good farming land. Why, then, not 
doubly so on this land unsuited to 
anything but timber production? 

The hardy catalpa is the best pro- 
ducing tree, especially for the bottom 
lands. It matures in from sixteen to 
twenty years. Some lowa_ groves 
have been mismanaged in not being 
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time when fence post timber is sure 
to be a scarcity. Such is the condi- 
tion, such the need, and such the op- 
portunity. If the history of the past 
is a guide to the future, I suppose 
these lands will have to lie wasted or 
half wasted until necessity, that old 
mother of invention, with a lot more 
youngsters in her family, stirs men to 
action. Then, in that time of bal- 
ancing, in that time when every acre 
must grow the largest possible amount 
of that particular product to which it 
is best suited, we will have no more 
weed-conquered bottom., no brush 
wood slashings, no soil-bare slopes. 
Nature awaits the mind and hand of 
man, but while she waits she pun- 
ishes, and man takes the conse- 
quences. Where nature says a forest 
cover alone can hold the soil, man 
can not successfully grow his King of 
Cereals. Where nature says. that 
trees should raise their tops above the 
floods, the grains and grasses fail. 





WINTER WHEAT QUESTION. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Have read most of your articles 
on wheat growing, but none of them 
exactly suit my case, so I am writing 
for your judgment on it. Have a 
thirty-acre pasture of timothy and 
clover with but little over a half stand. 
This is the third year in grass. In my 
rotation for corn this will come in 
year after next. Do not need it for 
pasture or meadow, so am thinking of 

















IMPERFECT “CULLS” WITH A CHOKING UNDERGROWTH OF BRUSH 


Men say that it will take fifteen or 
twenty years to exhaust the present 
supply. Exhausted! What then? 
Would you wait until then to think of 
ihe future supply? It requires that 
long to grow a tree that can be profit- 
ably cut for fence posts. Now is the 
time to figure on the future supply, 
not when the present acreage of post 
timber is a despairing waste of 
stumps and thorn apple brush. 

Our problem is a new one—a prob- 
lem that the mountain states have 
never had to face. Theirs is a region 
where a considerable portion of the 
land is so rough that it can grow 
nothing but trees—too rough for pas- 
ture except for mountain goats and 
eagles. Their problem is to so handle 
their forests as to get lumber from 
them; posts are mere by-products. 
With us the problem is one of a prarie 
where 95 per cent of the land is till- 
able, with the drainage ditch and the 
man who thinks he can farm hills with 
a one-third slope rapidly placing four 
of the other five per cent in the till- 
able column. 

Thirty years ago along the Iowa 
river there was a belt of timber vary- 
ing from one-half to four or five miles 
in width. Fifteen years ago only the 
best of the saw timber had been re- 
moved. But what now? The corn 
stalk has replaced the tree. The corn 
rows bend up and down over hills in 
many places all too steep to farm— 
hills which but a few years ago car- 
ried a full growth of native hard wood 
timber. King Corn has conquered! 

We would not have it far otherwise; 
and could not if we would. While 
some of the original timber land is very 








these lands we must look for the 
future supply of post timber. Some 
of this land is subject to annual over- 
flow. Field after field of such land is 
today growing up to swamp willow 

worse than worthless. Other areas 
are now carrying a heavy growth of 
soft wood timber—maple, box elder, 
and willow—of no value except for 
fuel. On large areas of this low lying 
land the best timber has been cut out 
with the seeming expectation that 
nature would heal the wound. Now 
the trees remaining are the crooked 
and imperfect “culls,” while a chok- 


ing undergrowth of thorn apple, crab 
apple, and hazel brush has sprung up 
would 


which hustle anything less 
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PUSTS PROPERLY BARKED AND LEFT IN | 

OPEN PILE TO SEASON DOUBLE 
LIFE OF Posts. 


LOW LAND GROWN UP TO WORTHLESS SWAMP WILLOWS, 


cut at the later limit, the trees being 
allowed to stand with the supposition 
that they would get better with every 
year. This does not prove to be the 
case. Soon after the twentieth year 
of the hardy catalpa’s growth the tree 
is attacked by a fungus which kills the 
tree and sets up a decay which dam- 
ages the wood for posts. 

If cut while yet healthy the stumps 
send up strong, vigorous’ shoots. 
These when thinned produce a second 
growth of post timber in less time 
and of better quality than the first. 
This can be repeated several times. 

The spacing in the grove must be 
close if a tall, straight growth is to be 
secured. Three by six feet with half 
the trees cut out as soon as they will 
cut one or two posts is a satisfactory 
plan. Wide spacing allows the blue 
grass to get a foothold and the trees 
are more tapering and not so straight 
in growth as the closer spaced trees. 

Catalpa posts must be well sea- 
soned before being set. Hardy catalp1a 
posts set green with the bark on de- 
cay in from five to seven years, while 
when allowed eight months to season 
they have been pulled up at the end 
of twenty years with decay little more 
than started. This question of bark 
ing and thorough seasoning before 


wsetting needs more attention with all 


species of wood than it is now re- 
ceiving. I have seen posts of the 
despised white willow barked and well 
seasoned before setting which stood 
for fifteen years, while heavy oak 
posts set green decayed in half that 
time. 

We have these semi-waste lands. 
We look forward to a not far distant 





putting it to wheat this fall. Two 
ridges break in this, and on the points 
of these ridges and one side of one of 
them the ground is thin with crop- 
pings of gravel, with a tendency to 
wash. The ridges are not steep and 
the entire field would be classed high 
ground, Aside from what I have men- 
tioned, it is a good black soil. As it 
is too late to thicken the stand this 
year, will it not be more profitable 
to put it to wheat than to try to 
thicken the stand and rent the pas- 
ture, which I am doing this year? If 
you think it would be more profitable 
to grow wheat, what variety for such 
soil would you suggest?” 

This field should produce a good 
crop of winter wheat under favorable 
conditions of seeding this fall, but it 
will take a lot of work to plow it 
after the hay crop is harvested and 


get it worked down into a suitable 
seed bed for wheat. Winter wheat 
needs a firm seed bed beneath and 


mellow on top. That is why it does 
well following corn. The cultivation 
given the corn is exactly the sort of 
preparation needed to make a good 
seed bed for winter wheat; firm be- 
low, mellow above, and comparatively 
free from weeds. Whether our corre- 
spondent can work this sod down into 
such a seed bed will depend largely 
upon the weather conditions and the 
work he puts on it. It will take a lot 
of work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. If he can use the field to ad- 
vantage for corn next year the easier 
way would be to plow the sod late 
this fall, let the frost do its work this 
winter, plant to corn, and follow with 
winter wheat next fall. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE CORN 
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(Continued from page 844) 





the service they are getting from it, 
although the expenses have been run- 
ning higher than they had expected, 
and there is some complaint on this 
account. Their views with regard to 
growing beets coincided with those of 
the Illinois farmer. They are selling 
their alfalfa to the beet company and 
expect this year to get $8 or $10 a ton 
for it in the field. They thought it 
paid them better to grow alfalfa than 
beets. These young men came from 
eastern Kansas and said they were 
going back there when the opportun- 
ity presented itself. They think irri- 
gation is too expensive and takes too 
much time and work. 

The farmers in this district are 
divided into two classes, the alfalfa 
growers, and the beet growers. The 
last two years have been poor beet 
years, being too dry in the early part 
of the season. The acreage this sea- 
son, however, has increased to 12,000 
acres, but this increase, as nearly as 
I could learn, has been due to the new 
men who have come in. The older 
farmers in that section are not en- 
thusiastic over beets. 

Down in the valley of the Arkansas 
river there is some _ splendid land, 
worth easily $150 an acre. The deep 
water underlies all of this lower land 
and splendid crops of alfalfa can be 
grown without irrigation, although 
they say it pays to irrigate it for hay. 
It is on this land that most of the 
alfalfa seed is grown, Garden City be- 
ing the greatest alfalfa seed shipping 
point not only in the United States 
but tn the world. After reaching the 
valley I stopped at a little place sur- 
rounded with nice trees. The owner of 
the place was stemming gooseberries 
with his wife and wearing one of her 
aprons. He was an Illinois farmer, 
and in reply to my inquiries concern- 
ing his alfalfa seed business he said: 

“I do not irrigate any of my alfalfa. 
I have 160 acres of it which never was 
irrigated. I cut the first crop for hay; 
the next crop I allow to go to seed. 
It ripens along the latter part of 
August. This I cut with a self-rake 
set to bunch it. Then we buck it up 
to the threshing machine. Our ex- 
pense is the cutting and threshing. 
Occasionally a third crop comes on 
fast enough to go to seed, and this is 
handled in the same way. I sell the 
straw or $6 to $12 a ton and the seed 
for $9 to $11 a bushel. Last year I 
got an average of $60 from each acre 
of alfalfa.” From what I could learn 
as to the expenses connected with this 
1 estimate that 75 per cent of this 
amount was clear profit. This man 
was very proud of his alfalfa seed 
growing operations and had won some 
premiums at Albuquerque. 

The sugar beet factory of the 
United States Suear and Land Com- 
pany is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the Arkansas valley. It 
was erected at a cost of $1,250,000. 
The company fosters the beet growing 
industry with great care. It sells the 
best seed to the farmers, gives expert 
advice as to cultivation, watering, etc., 
instructs the farmer when to top, an 
directs him when to haul his beets to 
the factory. Early in the season the 
company contracts for so many acres. 
This year they have 12,000 acres un- 
der contract. They pay $5 a ton for 
the beets delivered at the = factory 
when wanted. As before indicate:, 
many farmers who last year and the 
year before grew beets are not grow- 
ing them this year. Last season was 
an unfavorable one. There was not 
enough rain in the spring when the 
beets especially need it. The total ex- 
pense of growing an acre of beets runs 
from $30 to $40 and the yield is from 
twelve to eighteen tons, for which the 
company pays $5 a ton. After a few 
years of beets the land must be put 
back to alfalfa. As more farmers 
come in and the farms are sub-divided 
the beet acreage will no doubt in- 
crease. At the present time alfalfa 
is regarded as more satisfactory by 
the quarter section farmer. The hay 
is nearly all sold at home for good 
prices. 

In the immediate vicinity of Garden 
City the live stock business is rather 
limited. On the dry upland back from 
the valley some very good cattle are 
grown and many of them are brought 
into the valley in the winter for feed- 
ing. From 1,500 to 2,500 head are fed 
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on beet pulp and alfalfa at the sugar 
factory. Dairying would be very 
profitable in the valley, but so far no 
more milk and butter is produced than 
is needed for home consumption. 

To the east of Garden City is a dry 
farming district. This section looks 
very desolate to an lowa man. The 
Campbell system of dry farming is 
followed, and I saw a few good fields 
of wheat. The straw was very short 
but the stand was even and the heads 
were there. This land sells for $10 
to $15 per acre, depending upon the 
distance from Garden City. 


RESTORING WORN OUT LAND. 

Each year we get more and more 
letters from farmers in the best por- 
tions of Iowa and adjoining states tell- 
ing us that their lands are becoming 
worn, and asking us how to restore 
them to fertility in (he most econom- 
ical way. For example, a farmer from 
Buchanan county, lowa, writes us that 
he is on a farm of one hundred and 
twenty acres, the soil of which is con- 
siderably worn; that it is a slow 
process to restore it by manure; and 
that he wants to get it restored quick- 
er than he can by the clover route. 
He asks us what we think of the fol- 
lowing proposition: To take ten 
acres now in oats stubble, which he 
intends to put in corn next year, disk 
it as soon as the oats are removed, 
sow to cowpeas and plow them under. 

In his latitude he would not likely 
get the oats crop removed before the 
15th or 20th of July, nor could he get 
the cowpeas sowed much before the 
first of August. He must expect frost 
by the middle of September. There- 
fore this method would be slow, even 
if cowpeas were cheap, which is not 
the case. 

It would be better, we think, to disk 
this oats stubble as soon as he can 
remove the crop, in order to conserve 
moisture, then plow and sow to rye, 
which would give him a good deal of 
fail pasture. He can pasture, if need 
be, in the spring, can let the rye grow 
until the first of May and then turn 
it under. The rye will not increase 
the nitrogen in the soil, but will in- 
crease the humus material or vege- 
table matter; and we take it that this 
is what most worn out lands in Iowa 
and states farther west need. The 
sooner he gets this land to clover, to 
increase both its nitrogen content and 
its humus, the beiter. 

This land will be benefited if sown 
to rape, which would cost less than 
rye, and would give a great deal of 
pasture for hogs and feeding steers up 
to the first of December. The ad- 
vantage of this would be that it is 
the cheapest of the seeds, costing 
about twenty-five or thirty cents an 
acre. The winter, however, would kill 
it and there would be no growth to 
turn under the next year. Therefore, 
we think seeding to rye is the best 
thing he can do. 





RAPE IN CORN. 


A Greene county, lowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“I write you in regard to the sowing 
of rape in corn which I intend to hog 
down. Should it be sown before or 
after the last plowing? Is it safe to 
leave the pigs in all the time after 
first turning them in? That is, is 
there any danger of them getting too 
much green corn at once? They will 
be used to rape.” 

Rape should be sown in the corn 
just before the last plowing so the 
cultivation will properly cover the 
seed. About three pounds of seed per 
acre will be enough. The rape can 
not be expected to make much of a 
forage crop in heavy corn, but with 
timely rains it will grow surprisingly 
in thin places or where a hill is miss- 
ing. Be sure and secure the Dwarf 
Essex rape seed as the bird rape is 
nearly worthless for hog pasture. We 
would not turn the hogs into the field 
without accustoming them to the 
green corn. This is easily done by 
cutting and feeding the green stalks 
for a week or ten days before turning 
the hogs in the corn field. Start with 
one stalk a day and gradually increase 
this to a full feed. Don’t turn the 
hogs in the first time with empty 
stomachs and ravenous appetites or 
bad results may follow. 

The field to be hogged down should 





be fenced into small lots, say enough 
to keep the bunch of hogs in feed for 
ten days or two weeks. Make them 
clean up one lot before starting on the 
next one. After the corn is eaten off 
and the rape has the full benefit of 
the sun and fall rains, it may be ex- 
pected to make some nice fall pasture 
if it has not been eaten down too 
closely. Rape will stand a hard frost 
without injury and some years grows 
and keeps green up to December. The 
Minnesota station has done some 
careful work to determine the prac- 
ticability of hogging down corn, and 
last year after careful tests reported 


conclusions which we briefily sum- 
marize as follows: 
Pork is produced with less grain 


by hogging it down than by feeding 
ear or snapped corn in the _ yards. 
Hogs fed in the field gained one-third 
more rapidly than fed in the yards. 
The stover lost is in many cases not 
worth the cost of saving it. The cost 
of fencing corn fields may be from a 
dollar and a half to two dollars an 
acre less than the cost of husking the 
corn. Hogs waste no more corn in 
the field than when fed in the yard. 
It requires no more labor. Three 
pounds of rape sown in the corn at 
the last cultivation furnishes consid- 
erable succulent feed, which may take 
the place of high priced shorts. The 
proper time to feed the hogs in this 
way is in September, October, and 
November; and to make this method 
profitable hogs should not be turned 
into more corn at one time than they 
can eat up clean in two or three 
weeks, and even less is preferable. 
Water, salt, and ashes should be sup- 
plied in abundance at all times. 





LOOK OUT FOR QUACK GRASS. 


We suggest to our readers, espe- 
cially in the northern half of Iowa 
and corresponding latitudes in Illinois 
and north, to keep a very watchful 
eye for the appearance of quack grass 
in their corn fields. This pest has 
already spread widely, and is spread- 
ing wider and wider every year. 

There are sections of the country in 
which it is not a pest, namely, in the 
region of twenty-five inch rainfall and 
under. For example, in the Dakotas 
it is one of their most valuable pasture 
grasses. It will stand drouth under 
which clover and timothy would per- 
ish. It is one of those plants that are 
a blessing or a curse according to cir- 
cumstances. In the corn belt it is an 
unmitigated curse; and unfortunately 
in the latitude of extreme northern 
lowa and corresponding latitudes east 
it has taken possession of farms and 
damaged them to the extent of from 
ten to thirty dollars an acre. 

The reason why we urge farmers to 
look out sharply for it in the corn field 
is that they may adopt methods of 
cultivation which will weaken if not 
exterminate it, and at any rate pre- 


vent its spread. It first appears in 
patches. The farmer does not notice 
it. He cultivates his corn with a 


shovel plow, and while it weakens if 
it does not destroy it in one place, it 
carries it on to another, where it takes 
root and grows with all of its former 
vigor and luxuriance. It is one of 
those grasses that spread from the 
root, in which respect it resembles 
certain weeds, such as Canada thistle 
and morning-glory, and should receive 
the same treatment. 

If you have but a small patch in 
your corn field, take time to take a 
fork and carefully dig out and destroy 
every stalk, root and branch, every 
time you plow corn. If there are many 
patches and the field is badly infested, 
then you had better change your 
method of cultivation, using surface 
cultivators only, cultivators which 
shave off merely the upper half inch 
to two inches of the soil and pass on, 
allowing the quack grass, Canada 
thistle, morning-glory or what not, to 
lie on top of the ground and be ex- 
posed to the sunlight of June. It will 
be necessary in this case to follow 
with the hoe and clean out between 
the hills of corn, so that there may be 
no root growth to start again the next 
year. We have seen this tried effect- 
ively in corn fields where it was 
spread widely, and where any other 
system of cultivation would have 
meant a very serious diminution in 
the crop of corn. 

If the quack grass is not dealt with 
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in this way in-the corn field, and the 
field is put in small grain next year, 
you may certainly expect that it will 
take the oats, wheat, or in fact any 
other grain crop. 

A small field badly infested would be 
a good pace to sow sorghum. This 
by its rapid growth soon shuts out the 
sunlight and thus tends to strangle it. 
There are only two methods by which 
quack grass can be_ successfully 
handied. One is digging it out rooj 
and branch, which is not practicable 
except in a small patch; and the other 
is strangulation or smothering it out. 
This has been done in some sections. 
where the area was but small and 
where the field had been pastured, by 
covering the entire patch over with 
tar paper in the spring and letting it 
remain for two or three months. This 
is one method of strangulation. 

Another method is to sow some crop 
which will grow so much faster than 
the quack grass that it can not get 
access to the sunlight, as, for example, 
sorghum. Another is to plow early in 
June and sow to buckwheat, which is 
a smothering crop. Then when this 
crop is coming in bloom plow it under 
and sow buckwheat again, thus giving 
the quack grass two ‘smotherings in 
one year. 

Look out for quack grass in your 
corn field. 





KILLING WILD ARTICHOKES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me how to get rid of 
wild artichokes on sandy river bottom 
land which is planted to corn year 
after year?” 

Personally we have had no experi- 
ence with the wild artichoke, but las‘ 
year a Jasper county correspondent 
wrote he had been successful by plow- 
ing for corn as soon as possible te 
get a good growth of the young arti- 
chokes, then disking the field thor- 
oughly, setting the disks either 
diagonal or parallel, harrow and plant 
to corn before May 15th, and if possi 
ble plow the first and second 
with a surface cultivator. After lay- 
ing the corn by, let grow what will 
till the plants commence to bud and 
then go through the field and pull 
what are left. If part of them have 
not started budding, leave them a 
week or ten days, for the budding is 
the particular part. His plan is based 
on the theory that no artichoke will 
seed without blossom. 

About the same time another corre- 
spondent, from Warren county, Iowa, 
sent the resuit of his experience. In 
this case the field was planted to oats, 
the artichoke patches mowed with 
the mowing machine when the oats 
were about knee-high and before they 
headed out. In August these patches 
were plowed and no artichokes have 
bothered since. 
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HEALTHY HOGS 


A happy hog has the advantage 
in fattening. No hog can be happy 
and be full of lice. And no hog 
can have lice at all if you have a 


DAILY HOG 
|DISINFECTOR 


Entirely automatic—the hog takes 
his own medicine. The hog torub, nec- 
essarily pushes against the lever, This 

releases contents of a tube 8 inches long 
with an inside diameter of 42, inch, This ¢ 

alls on his back. The hog likes it. He 
rubs his sides against the burlap-faced 
lever which springs back to its original 
position as soon as the hog is away. Then 
tube is automatica! ly filled and ready 
with another “dose. 

He works the machine at will. He 
gets the disinfectant at the right time. 

de becomes a healthy, heavy hog. 

Give your hogs a chance to make 
you more money than you ever 
made before from the same souree. [f 

Always ready and works 12 
months in a year, indoors, out- 
doors, and in any climate. 

If your dealer does not handle 
them send his name and we will send 
both he and you our free et 
giving description, showing m 
chine in natural colors and tolling 
what bog raisers think of it. Also 

Culverts, Farm Carts, 

Porch and Lawn Swings. Write 
today. Address the manufacturers:— 


THE KELLY MANUFACTURING co. 
430 McKinley St., Waterloo, lowa. g 


COOPER’ 
FLUID DIP 


SHEEP. HOGS & CATTLE 


A positive remedy for scab, mange, ticks, 
lice, ringworm, eczema, sores, stings, etc., and 
all disinfecting purposes. One gallon makes 
12) to 130 gallons of liquid. Alfwavs uniform and 
mixes readily with any water. Price for gallon 
can, $1.75—6 gallon can, $3.50. If dealer can’t 
supply you send to 


Hornick, Hess & More, Sioux City, Ia., or 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, 177 Illinois St., Chicago 











2H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $49,50 
COMPLETE AND READY TO START. 


4 to 10 H.P. in proportionate prices. 
Knox Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for 
five years and shipped on ninety days approval. Best and 
simplest engine made. Just the engine for the farm Runs 
cream separators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, 
washing machines, wood saws, drilling, etc. 
We will refund your money and freight charges if our 
engine does not please you 
mevery way Write 
for our free cata- 
logue and see the 
money we can save 
you. 
R. M. KNOK, Pres. 
WESTERN HARNESS & 
SUPPLY CO. 
® 
aterioe, lows YEAR 


CLARANTEE 











MAN WANTED--With Rig 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE SALE OF our Medicines, 
Extracts, Spices, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, Stock 
and Poultry preparations, Stock Dip, ete.,in your own or 
adjoining county. Steady work guaranteed. Work is 
healthful, pleasant and very profitable. References 
required. Write us at once, we mean business, 


SHORES FARM REMEDY CO., Dept. A, Main St., Tripoli, fa. 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I°ll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 















r Direct 


ALLOWAY ay" Face 
Price and quality speak for themselves tory on 30 


Days’ Free 
Trial. Satistac- 
tion or money 


and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy 


5-H.-P. only$119.50. 









ial proposition. All 
"4 you pay ine is for raw 
material, labor and 
one small profit. Send for 
my ag BOOK FREE. 


. Galloway, Pres. | 
“on Galloway Co. 


115 Galloway Statiog 
Waterloo, lowa 





The 
Tenold = 


Drain Tile wy 

does the busi- 
Protector ness. Impossi- 
ble tostop upor for vermin to get 
in. Simple, durable, and inex- 
pensive. Write for booklet tell- 
ing all about ft. si ise fort 
TENOLD BROS., Northwood, lowa 
Other patents pending. 
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AUTOMOBILES ON COUNTRY 
ROADS. 


A northwestern Iowa 
writes: 

“I do not think the drivers of horses 
have a square deal with the automo- 
bile driver on our public roads. In 
this section most horses are fright- 
ened at automobiles and are out of 
the road and in the ditch or across it 
before the driver can do anything. 
The result is that the auto does not 
turn out at all, but goes past at full 
speed and is gone before the driver of 
the team can get the number or do 
anything. He has all he can do to 
handle his horses. I understand that 
one must get the number of the auto 
to identify the person driving it. Most 
autos are driven either by rich people 
who are out for a time or by some 
sportsman who is seeking pleasure 
and will laugh at a frightened horse. 
If the one driving the auto was held 
responsible for all damage done there 
would be more care taken and less 
trouble. Only a few days ago I met an 
auto with a horse that was considered 
not afraid, but the car came at such 
a high speed, puffing and working, and 
the horse went into the ditch and into 
the fence. Luckily, no harm was done 
in this case, but the person who drove 
the auto did not even look around, 
but went on as fast as he could. I 
had not chance whatever to guard 

gainst it as the auto was right up to 
me before I knew it. It is also very 
dangerous for an auto to come up be- 
hind a team and try to pass, as many 
horses will run. Our steam threshing 
machine outfits are required to stop 
one hundred. feet away and put a man 
ahead to lead the team. It seems to 
me this should be required of the auto 
driver. The farmers make the roads 
of the country, and it seems to me 
they ought to be protected in their 
use of them and not driven off by the 
drivers of automobiles.” 

The foregoing is one side of the 
picture. Here is the other, as given 
to us by the driver of an automobile 
last week: 

“T understand Wallaces’ Farmer has 
a large circulation among farmers of 
the west, and especially of Iowa, and 
that its word goes with them. I wish 
you would have something to say on 
the automobile question. A few years 
ago all the farmers in the country 
were complaining against the automo- 
biles, because they frightened their 
horses, and made it unsafe for any 
except an experienced driver to drive 
a team on the public highway. Condi- 
tions have changed now, and in Polk 
county, and I suppose the same thing 
is true in other counties where there 
are a large number of automobiles, 
the horses pay no attention to them 
and the automobile driver has a hard 
time getting over the roads. When 
the country roads are good it is not 
difficult for the driver of the auto- 
mobile to turn out when meeting a 
team, or run around a team when de- 
siring to pass; but with the roads as 
they have been so far this spring he 
has all sorts of trouble. When meet- 
ing a team the driver expects him to 
turn out and give all of the road and 
when overtaking a team going in the 
same direction it is impossible for him 
to pass until he strikes a stretch of 
road which is sufficiently wide and 
sufficiently smooth for him to get 
around. The average driver of a team 
will allow the automobile driver to 
trail along behind him for a mile or 
so. I do not know how it is all over 
the state, but I have driven quite a 
little in the country around Des 
Moines and I know that the farmer is 
the road-hog and not the driver of the 
automobile.” 

There you have the two sides of the 
picture, and we think both of them 
are reasonably true to life. The fact 


subscriber 


of the matter is that human nature is 
pretty much the same, whether the 
man is sitting behind the steering 
wheel of an automobile or driving a 
spirited horse. There are some men 
whose natures seem to undergo a com- 
plete transformation after beginning 
to run automobiles. They become 
speed maniacs and tear over the coun- 
try without regard to the rights of 
other people on the road or to the 
safety of the people who are riding 
with them. These men, however, are 
comparatively few. The average 
driver of an automobile is a level- 








headed man who is just as considerate 
of the rights of the traveling public 
as the average driver of the team. 
There are exceptions and extremes in 
both cases. There are some men who 
drive teams with no regard whatever 
apparently for the rights of anyone 
else on the road, except as they are 
compelled to observe them. Speaking 
generally, there are three classes of 
men who drive automobiles. First, 
and by far the largest class, the own- 
ers of the cars, business men, pro- 
fessional men, and in some. cases, 
farmers. Second, professional chauf- 
feurs, who are usually expert drivers 
but not as considerate of others as 
they should be, and not as responsible, 
for the reason that they are not driv- 
ing their own cars and are not paying 
their own bills. Third, young men 
who are driving the cars owned by 
their fathers and who are more or 
less reckless; fortunately, there are 
not very many of these. The mem- 
bers of the first class, the owners of 
the cars, are usually careful drivers. 
They have no desire to go at a rate 
of speed which endangers their own 
lives and the lives of others’ with 
them, or which is likely to injure the 
sar, Which is a costly vehicle. They 
have a decent regard for the rights of 
other people and will not willingly 
do anything to cause inconvenience 
or cause injury. 

The law in Iowa. gives quite 
adequate protection for drivers of 
vehicles. Briefly, it provides, first, 
that the owner of an automobile must 
register it with the secretary of state 
and take out a number, which must 
be displayed prominently on the car. 
Second, it forbids anyone driving a 
motor vehicle at a rate of speed 
greater than is reasonable and proper, 
having regard to the traffic in use of 
the highway, or so as to endanger the 
life or limb of any person. Upon ap- 
proaching a crossing of intersecting 
public highways, or a bridge, or a 
sharp curve, or a steep descent, the 
person operating the car shall have it 
under control and operate at a safe 
rate of speed. Third, any person 
operating a motor vehicle shall at the 
request or on signal by the putting up 
of the hand of a person riding or 
driving a restive horse or other draft 
or domestic animal, bring such motor 
vehicle immediately to a stop; and if 
traveling in the opposite direction re- 
main stationary so long as may be 
reasonable to allow such horse or ani- 
mal to pass. And in traveling in the 
same direction, use reasonable caution 
in passing such horse or animal, and 
the operator and occupants of any 
motor vehicle shall render assistance 
to the party having in charge such 
horse or other draft animal in so 
passing. 

Folks who are driving restive or 
nervous horses should, on meeting an 
automobile, require an observance of 
the last provision of the law. If the 
horse gives symptoms of fright the 
thing to do is to get out of the buggy, 
take the horse by the bit and raise 
the hand to stop the approaching 
Nine automobile drivers out of every 
ten will promptly give any assistance 
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they can in cases of this sort. The 
reckless driver should be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. The 
number on the car furnishes the 
means of identification. 

The automobile question will be a 
vexing one for several years. The 
automobile has passed the experi- 
mental stage. It has come to say. It 
will increase in numbers very rapidly 
during the next five years and will be 
common in every county in the corn 
belt. Gradually horses will become 
accustomed to them and pay no more 
attention to them than they do to 
other vehicles they meet. In the 
meantime the driver of the automo- 
bile and the driver of the team must 
exercise mutual forbearance and good 
sense. They have equal rights to the 
roads, and both are bound to respect 
these rights. There will always be 
drivers of automobiles who go career- 
ing over the country at a dangerous 
speed, and without regard to the 
safety or comfort of the other people 
using the roads; and there will al 
ways be drivers of teams who are 
“road-hogs” and will give no more 
consideration to the rights of others 
than these reckless automobile 
drivers. But the great majority of 
the drivers of automobiles and of the 
drivers of teams are decent folks who 
will use the roads together in peace 
and harmony. 


HEAVY SHEARING SHEEP. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice several references to the 
profit in sheep growing in recent num- 
bers of the Farmer. Perhaps your 
readers would be interested in a 
record made by my ten American 
Delaine Merino ewes (five yearlings 
and five lambs) which I purchased 
some time since. On the first of 
March I clipped from these ten ewes 
170 pounds of wool, or an average of 
seventeen pounds per head. The 
heaviest lamb fleece weighed twenty- 
three and one-eighth pounds and the 
heaviest yearling’s fleece eighteen 
and one-fourth pounds. Each of the 
five yearlings raised a lamb which 
now average sixty-four pounds in 
weight. IRA A. CLEAVER. 

Washington county, Pennsylvania. 





THE GROWTH OF VEGETATION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Does vegetation grow faster at night 
than in day time? Observing the 
rapidity with which a_= stalk of 
asparagus was growing, I drove a 
stake down beside it at 1 o'clock p. 
m. and marked its height on the 
stake. At 7 o’clock p. m. (just six 
hours) I found it had grown = four 
inches. At 7 o’clock the next morn- 
ing (twelve hourse) it had grown four 
inches more, In the next six hours it 
grew four and one-fourth’ inches, 
making a little over twelve inches in 
the twenty-four hours and showing 
that it grew at least as fast again 
while the sun was shining as during 
the night. E. C. LINN. 

Illinois. 


























‘MODERN AIR PRESSURE 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM! 


Ten minutes pumping each day furnishes water sufficient to 
meet all the requirements of an average family. The installa- 
tion of this system means running water any place on your i 
entire premises and at alltimes; allthe comforts of a modern 

city residence in your country home,and aconstant supply of * 


WATER IN‘ABUNDANCE 


at your command for instant use. Complete plans and tn- 
structions furnished with each outfit. Any ordinary mechanic 
can install it; experience unnecessary. Why not install one 
of our eystems in your home; we will guarantee to save 
you moncy on it. We warrant ‘these fystems to be equal or 
superior to any system on the market at the present time. 


=a PRICES SMASHED T0 PIECES! 


Don't hesitate a moment; order a system from us at once. Let 
us convince you that this isa money-+*aving opportunity you 
should not overlook. Get ourcomplete FREE piumbing and 
instruction book, sent to any interested person gratis upon 
request. 1t gives ‘valuable pointers to the home builder, Also 


‘N Write for Free Oatolog Hee! 510 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
35th & fron Streets, Chicago, Ill, 
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A TWO PER CENT TAX ON 
CORPORATIONS. 


President Taft has recently sent a 


message to congress urging two 
things: The enactment of a law re- 
quiring corporations to pay 2 per cent 


on their net earnings into the federal 
treasury, not as a tax on the property, 
but as an excise tax—a tax for the 
privilege of doing business in the 
corporate way; and second, an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States that, if adopted, will render a 
straight tax on all incomes constitu- 
tional. 

Apart from the untimeliness of this 
proposition of the president, coming, 
as it does, when the reactionary ele 
ment headed by Senator Aldrich was 
at its wits end to defeat an income 
tax, there is much in this proposition 
to commend it to the good common 
sense of the American people, and 
some, rightfully or wrongfully, are 
very likely to consider this movement 
on the part of the president as an at- 
tempt to help the reactionaries out of 


a hole. 

All this apart, however, the time 
must come when people will realize 
that every corporation owes some- 


thing to the public. Why? The corpo- 
ration is an artificial corporation, a 
pure creation of law, which is en- 
dowed legally with practical immor- 
tality. It is true that the law limits 
the charter to a definite number of 
years, twenty or ninety-nine or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine (mostly 
twenty), but this is capable of in- 
definite renewal, so that it practically 
amounts to immortality. 

The second endowment is the free- 
ing of the individual members of the 
corporation from the obligation to pay 
corporate debts. This is a wise and 
necessary provision. Otherwise the 
bankruptcy of a great corporation 
would bankrupt every individual in it. 
no matter how small his holdings of 
stock. None the less, it is a privilege 
of very great value. Why, then, 
should not the corporation pay some- 
thing toward the support of its na- 
tional government for this privilege 
as well as for the much greater one 
of immortality? 

The people of the United States 
spend untold millions of dollars each 
year for insurance, not’ insurance 
against death or for a guarantee of 
immortality, but for recompense in 
case of death. What per cent of a 
business man's income would he give, 
not to be recompensed, but to know 
absolutely that he will live twenty 
years, then another twenty, and then 
ugain twenty years, as long as he de- 
sires? And yet in our states and in 
our nation we have granted to corpo- 
rations these powers and privileges 
which the Almighty in His wisdom has 
denied to mortals, and without exact- 
ing recompense therefor. 

Therefore, any attempt to collect 
payment even in a small way for this 
gratuity should commend itself to the 
good common sense of the American 
people. It should commend itself the 
more because, as the president sug- 
gests, most of the iniquities that have 
been committed against the American 
people have been done by these corpo- 
rations endued by the law with im- 
mortality. 

Furthermore, he might have sug- 
gested that it is through these corpo- 
rations that a vast amount of robbery 
and swindling is carried on beyond the 
reach of law. The directors can run 
the corporation in debt as much as 
they desire, and leave the confiding 
and gullible public to pay the debts 
while they themselves, who are 
morally responsible for these rob- 
beries, go scot-free. 

It has been a marvel to us why this 
method of reaching the corporation 
has not been put into practice long 
ago. Ten years ago in our book on 
“Trusts, and How to Deal With 
Them” we discussed the matter very 
fully, and perhaps may be permitted 
to quote from one of its chapters, 
“Taxation of Franchises,” as follows: 

“Every corporation owes to _ its 
grantor, the people, compensation to 
the full value of the special privileges 
granted. The peculiar privileges 
#ranted to the corporations are two: 
First, immunity or exemption from 
death, at the will of the corporation: 
second, the exemption of private 
property from liability for the debts 
of the corporation. Incidental to this, 
though not speeially granted, but in- 
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evitable in the very nature of things, 
is exemption of the corporation from 
the restraints of moral law in the con- 
duct of its business. Why should not 
the corporation pay the grantors in 
the way of annual taxes the full cash 
value of these special and peculiar 
privileges? * * * What would not 


the private individual pay for a like 
exemption from death? What = un- 
numbered millions are paid annually 


insurance com- 
families for 
of the 


by individuals to life 
panies to indemnify their 
the loss, inevitable in the 
untimely death, of the wage-earning 
member of the family? Why should 
not the corporation pay annual taxes 
for the privilege of exemption which 
no life insurance company can confer 
and for which it can only indemnify 
in case of loss? 

“ * * * Why should it grant to 
the artificial person the right to dis- 
tribute its profits as dividends, and 
thus place them beyond the reach of 
the creditor, and permit its obligations 
to remain forever unsatisfied, in case 
of business disaster, and do this ‘with- 
out money and without price?’ ” 

We shall never be able to control 
the trusts unless we first compel them 


ease 


to pay for the privileges above men- 
tioned, without which the trust would 
be an absolute impossibility. Solo- 


mon, who had such a wonderful under- 
standing of correct business princi- 
ples for all time, seems to have been 
in doubt as to whether it was a 
greater mistake to give to the rich or 
to rob the poor. “He that robbeth the 
poor, and he that giveth to the rich, 
shall surely come to want.” 

Ve have given the corporation 
practical immortality. We have given 
to its individual members immunity 
from the obligation to pay corporate 
debts. Having given these things 
without recompense, what should we 
expect but that when they grow rich 
and powerful they will turn again and 
rend us? 

Whatever may be said of the un- 
timeliness of the president's proposal, 
it merits serious consideration. If we 
once make corporations pay what they 
owe to the public as corporations, 
apart from the property value, we 
have made a beginning in the solution 
of the problem. We should have be- 
gun twenty years ago. The general 
public, however, can never see any- 
thing until the people suffer from the 
evils made possible by their blindness 
and, therefore, “it is better late than 
never.” 





SORGHUM FOR SILAGE. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me any information 
about the use of sorghum or amber 
sugar cane for ensilage? Is it as good 
or better than corn? Should it be cut 
or put into the silo before frost 
touches it?” 

There is a general impression that 
sorghum does not make as good silage 
as corn. Professor Soule, of the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, who has 
conducted some experiments in put- 
ting sorghum in the silo, says that 
as fine a quality of silage can be made 
from sorghum as from any other corp, 
and there seems to be little choice be- 
tween the feeding value of sorghum 
and corn silage for beef production. 
Professor Soule also says that in his 
opinion those who have had difficulty 
in making good silage from sorghum 
have either cut the sorghum too green 
or else have improperly constructed 
silos. 

With. regard to the time to put 
sorghum into the silo, it should be 
cut at the same time as if being used 
for hay, namely, as late as possible 
without subjecting it to a severe frost. 





APPLE BLIGHT. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“My apple trees have recently be- 
come affected with some sort of a 
blight. Many of the leaves and twigs 
are perfectly dead and brown. I see 
a great many of the trees in the neigh- 
borhood are affected in the same way. 
My orchard is young. Can you tell 
me of anything I can spray with that 
might be of benefit?” 

This is commonly called the fire 
blight of apples, and spraying is of no 
benefit, for the reason that the disease 
works beneath the bark. It usually 
attacks young rapid-growing trees, 
and the effect to the eye is about as 
if a fire had passed through the 
orchard, The only thing to do is to 





cut off and destroy all of the diseased 
branches. Where this trouble has ap- 
peared in an orchard it should not be 
cultivated or manured for two or three 
years. 





BRACTED PLANTAIN. 


A correspondent from _ southern 
Illinois writes us that he has a piece 
of clover sown with oats a year ago, 
and that he finds it infested with a 
plant which, from his description, we 
take to be bracted or lance-leaved 
plantain. He wishes to know how to 
get rid of it. It is about ready to cut 
for hay. 

We would cut it for hay before the 
plantain seed is mature. We would 
then plow it up and cultivate it and 


Me 
to 


a, 


- 





BRACTED OR LANCE-LEAFED PLAINTAIN. 
a. Plant fully developed. 

b. Enlarged seed pod. 

ec. Natural size of seed pod. 





a. Enlarged secd. Note the little hollow 
on the flat side. 

e. Natural size of seed. 
seed it to winter wheat. Otherwise 


his land would become still worse in- 
fested, and he should not under any 
circumstances take a crop of clover 
seed. 

The entire southern country seems 
to be infested with bracted or lance- 
leaved plantain, and seed coming from 
the south should always be regarded 
with suspicion. It is one of the worst 
weeds that can get on the farm. Cut 
the hay, plow up the land, put it in 
wheat, and don’t undertake to take a 
crop of clover seed from that land. 





OX-EYE DAISY. 


A Missovri reader writes: 

“Enclosed is a sample of a weed 
we have here in our meadows and 
pastures. Our children pick them for 
boquets and think them nice flowers. 
They grow in clumps or _ bunches 
and flower very profusely. Will you 
tell me through your paper what it 
is?” 

The sample is variously known as 
ox-eye daisy, white daisy, or poverty 
weed. It is a bad weed in spite of its 
rather pretty flower. The seed is usu- 
ally distributed in the meadow 
through impure grass seed, and once 
started it spreads rapidly. A course 
of rotation will clean up the foul land, 
or it may be killed out in small 
patches by frequent and conscientious 
hoeing. Where ox-eye daisy appears 
in meadows the crop should be cut be- 
fore the seed is developed. 





ALSIKE CLOVER IN BLUE GRASS. 


A northwestern 
writes: 

“Will alsike clover do ali right if 
sowed now on wet land where there is 
lots of blue grass? I aim to sow it 
on the sod and disk it well; the land 
is too wet to plow.” 

It would have been better had the 
alsike been disked in earlier in the 
season, but if the sod is wet and soft 
our correspondent can take a disk 
drill and put the alsike in in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, and it will prob- 
ably come on and make a good growth. 
We think it will pay to disk the alsike 
on the blue grass sod on all wet lands. 
The alsike complements the blue grass 
and makes a very much better pas- 
ture. The best way to sow it is with 


Iowa subscriber 
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a disk drill, running the alsike into 
the grain spout so that it is deposited 
in the furrow made by the disk. 





LIFE-HISTORY OF THE WIRE 
WORM. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I read the article in a recent issue 
on the “Life History of the Wire 
Worm.” It is very interesting to me, 
but I did not learn all I wanted to 
know. If the snapping beetle lays the 
eggs that make the wire worm, does 
the wire worm turn into a_ beetle? 
You said land known to be infested 
with these pests should be plowed in 
the fall. Why? Is it because they 
are exposed to the weather and de- 
stroyed during the winter? Were you 
speaking of sod ground or any kind 
oi ground? I have had some experi- 
ence with wire worms this year. They 
took all of the first planting in one 
end of a twenty-acre field, and most 
of what I replanted. I fully agree 
with you that the best method of 
dealing with them is by putting the 
ground to something else, but to put 
all this field to oats would spoil my 
plan of rotation. My plan was to put 
the worst end of the field in oats next 
spring. Do you think I would stand 
any better chance of getting a stand 
ot corn on the rest of it if I were to 
plow the ground as soon as I husked 
the corn off, or should I put it all in 
oats? I have only eighty acres and 
I would have altogether thirty acres 
of oats, which is more than I want. 
I did not commence to change my land 
soon enough. As soon as I get around 
once I shall not have any field in corn 
more than two years.” 

As stated in the article to which our 
correspondent refers, the beetles lay 
the eggs in the grass land. The eggs 
hatch into the wire worm and the 
insect lays in this form for two and 
sometimes nearly three years, when 
it is transformed into the beetle and 
the cycle is repeated. While fall 
plowing will not destroy all of the 
worms in the ground, the freezing and 
thawing of winter will no doubt ma- 
terially reduce their number. It is 
possible that if our correspondent 
should plow this field this fall the 
winter may reduce the number of 
worms sufficiently to enable him to 
raise a crop of corn next year. Inas- 
much as he has only a small farm 
and needs this field for corn, it might 
be worth while for him to try it. If 
the worms take the corn he can still 
put in a crop of sorghum. 


“The Name Tells A True Story” 


Superior Grain Driils are used with 
success, satisfaction and profit by the 
most successful farmers in all parts of 
the world where grain is grown. It 
matters not where you live, what your 
seeding conditions are, what seeds you 
wish to plant, or if you use fertilizers, 
how obstinate they are to handle, you 
can get a Superior Drill that will do 
your work in the best possible manner 
with the least labor for man and team. 
Superior Drills must do all that is 
claimed for them, for they are sold 
with a plain, honest guarantee that 
means much to the purchaser. Write 
us today for a Superior catalogue, or 
any special information you want. 
Address The American  Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Then go to your retail 
implement dealer and insist on seeing 
the Superior Drill. Take no substitute. 


AMERICAN SEEDING - MACHINE CO., Incorporated, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


$9.75 eof THIS BOX 


24 in, High; 14in. Bottom; 10in. io 10 fc, 6 in. 
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100 Printed Envelopes 30 Cts. 
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we send you, postpaid, 100 good white envelopes, 
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The Quick and Sure Oiler 


Always ready for use and economical. No 
waiting for the oil to slowly trickle out. Itis 
forced out by simply pressing the plunger whil 
the can is held in an easy and natural position. 













THE 
‘«<CANNON 
OILER”’ 






FORCES 
THE OIL 
ANYWHERE 


The only oiler with a complete force pump at- 
tachment without packing nuts. 

As the flow of the oil ceases when 
plunger stops, no oil need be wasted. 
most economical oiler made. 

Sold by leading Hardware 
Dealers. 


pressure on 
It is the 


and Implement 


Manufactured by 


R. E. BLOOMER,KEITHSBURG, ILL. 


PilSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
-If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- g 
ter what the price— y $5 
more? 20,000 f. 
stamped thelr O. 
my spread y. 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition wil interest you. 
Just a postal addressed to Gal- 
joway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 

Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 

WM. CALLOWAY Co. 

119 Calloway Sta. Waterloo, ta. 












































Self-Feed ° Baling 
3-Stroke Eli Press 


Latest addition to the great “Eli” family. Three 
strokes with automatic self-feed makes the gang 
hustle. Builtonlines that make horse presses really 
valuable. Greatest leverage when pressure is hard- 
est. Low Step-over, Full Circle, Block Signals, etc. 
A little giant in strength. We've always led as hay- 
press builders—18 different styles, horse and belt 
powers, Allin onecatalog and it’s free. Write for it 
Co low Co., 1119 Hamp: » Quincy, tl 
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three stroke self 





feed hay press is latest, most powerful 


and most efficient. Each circle of team 
presses three charges. Self feed auto- 
matically puts hay down. Wonderfully 
increased capacity. Write now for “Baler 
Book” and special low prices. Best 
press, cost least. Five days free trial. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Wl. Established 1867. 


Steel Wheels 





WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in, wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel good and 
strong till tire is wornout. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels to fit 
any thimble skein or straight 
7 steelaxle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Low Down 
Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 18 °° Havana, Ill, 














[THE HOWE SCALE CATALOG 






TR 


Is Yours FREE 


Write today. It describes the 
HOWE Stock Scale, THE EVER- 
LASTING KIND. The “Best Pit- 
less’’ Scale—steel frame scales, 
THE HOWE SCALE Co. 
1323 Wabash Avo. CHICAGO. 


Clean Grain—Top Market Prices 


Write for Free Chatham Fanning Mill Book. Tells 
how to get best prices and how to clean wheat, oats, 
harley, alfalfa, and how to grade corn. Thirty Days’ 
Free Trial to users of Chatham Fanning Mills. 

Send today for Spectal Proposition and Free Book. 


The Manson Campbell Co,, Ltd., 9 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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SMALL FRUIT NOTES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Most growers neglect the pruning 
of the currant, with the result that the 


fruit is ordinarily small and of less 
value. The currant must be grown 
on fruit spurs on old wood, but if this 
old wood is cut away once in per- 
haps three years and new shoots 
allowed to take their place fruit of 
larger and better quality is secured. 


Currant bushes are more productive 
in western and central Nebraska than 
in eastern Nebraska. Doubtless the 
aridity of the season forces the plant 
to develop more fruit buds. I 
notice that the gooseberries are also 
more productive in the western part 
of Nebraska than in the eastern por- 
tion of the state. Last season in one 
of our branch orchards in the western 
part of the state I noticed that the 
Downing gooseberry was producing 
eight to ten quarts to the bush, a 
much better return than we have ever 


been able to secure in eastern Ne- 
braska. 
The blackberry and raspberry do 


not bloom until the late days of April 
and May, and are never injured by the 
cold waves that come down to us from 
the north and northwest during the 
latter days of April or early days of 
May. This fact makes these’ two 
classes of fruit valuable in farm gar- 


dens and out on the frontier even to 
the elevation of 5,000 feet. In my 
early years of work in growing the 
blackberry and raspberry I depended 
on cultivation and sometimes found 
the plantation suffering from severe 


dry weather in July. Quite a number 
of years ago at one of the meetings 
of the state society I learned from 
one of the members the value of the 
straw mulch, and we now carry the 
plantations through the winter with 
usual safety and by maintaining an 
ample supply of moisture to the end 
of the season enable all the fruit to 
ripen and perfect itself to full size 
and quality. Usually the early part 
of December we haui straw to the 
plantations and scatter it among the 
canes to a depth of twelve or eighteen 
inches, lying loosely. This settles in 
the course of the winter to a depth 


of perhaps four inches, and remains 
on the ground the year around. We 
add to this in December of the suc- 


ceeding year. Under this method the 
canes rarely winter kill and a suit- 
able supply of moisture is conserved 
to protect the fruit the season 
through. 


When the canes of the blackberry 
have attained the height of thirty 
inches the tips should be pinched, 
causing the production of low spread- 
ing branches. These branches’ so 
produced will yield more fruit than 
the original cane would have yielded 
if it had been allowed to attain its 
normal height of five to eight feet. I 
think also that the bushes are more 
likely to winter safely if handled in 
this manner than if allowed to grow 
to their full height without branching. 
This method of pruning also applies 
to the pruning of the black cap varie- 
ties of raspberry, save they should be 
headed six inches lower. 
E. F. STEPHENS. 
Saline county, Nebraska. 


BATS IN THE HOUSE, 

Iowa correspondent writes: 
information on 
They harbor 
and in the 
and in the 
begins to get 


An 

‘I write 
how to get rid of 
in the roof of the house 
morning about 4 o’clock 
evening as soon as it 
dark they dart around by the hun 
dreds. I have tried to shut them out 
of the roof but it seems as though I 
can not. Is there anything I could 
feed them to kill them?” 

It is very unusual for the common 
bat to be troublesome around a dwell- 


you to 


get 


bats. 


ing. The bats live exclusively on in- 
sects that fly at night or early dawn 
and it would hardly be practical to 


attempt to poison them. Bats, should 
as a general rule, be protected and 
regarded as one of the best friends of 
mankind. In this case we would ad- 
vise a careful closing up of all holes 
and openings around the attic and the 
bats will find new quarters, 
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EVERY GASOLINE ENGINE 


OWNER INTERESTED 


Here is a machine that comes the nearest to solv- 
ing the labor problem for you of anything ever in- 
One man and a machine can do the work 
of two and three men and extra teams in haying 
or manure hauling time. 
attached to your engine, operated by two small 
ropes makes it possible for you to do yourown 
unloading and stacking in haying time—or ma- 
nure loading in spreading season. 
in handy on the farm also for ditching, moving 
Can be used to advantage any- 


derricks, etc. 


where you use a rope for pulling. 


Write for Catalog and Special 


80 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 


We know you will be interested in knowing more 
about this wonderful labor saving machine—and 


how it can help you in your farm work. 


Every machine guaranteed. 
VICTOR SPEER COMPANY, 

Dept. A. 

Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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It comes 
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REMEMBER THIS | 
The Untversal 
Hoist is Guar- 
anteed. 
Sold on 30 Days’ 











rial. 
Special Intro- 
ductory Offer 


now. 
Its Uses are 
Many— 
Such as— 
Unloading Hay. 
Loading Ma- 


nure. 
Works to advan- 

tage anywhere 
wer aad pul- 
ey can be used 
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Keep the Lightning Outside 








reaches buliding. 
Does not affect other phones on same line, 
by installing a Vote-Berger Outside Arrester now. 
make money taking orders from your neighbors who gee it. 
sions paid to actual users who act as agents. 
ceipt of price $1.60 (2.5) for two-wire lines) and money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


THE VOTE-BERGER GCo., |‘) West Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 


over the telephone wire. 
rotect the house and seldom protect the telephone. 
safe against lightning isto Aeep the lightning outside witha 
VOTE-BERGER 
= 
Outside Lightning Arrester 


Attached to telephone line 18 


The simplest, safest and surest arrester made, 
inches from outside wall, it carries all lightning safely to ground Before It 
Phone cut out and in by pulling cords inside house. 
Protect your family and property 


Send today. 


Lightning injures or destroys over five thousand farmhouses 
in the United States every year, many of them by entering the house 
Ordinary lightning arresters never 


Sample sent prepaid on re- 


Makers of guaranteed trouble-proof Telephones, Switchboards and Equipment 
on apparatus and construction material, Lin 


Booklet ‘‘How to Build 


i 






The only way to 





Easy to put up; easy to 
Liberal commis- 


Write for prices 
es’’ mailed free. 











Buys the Best 


us your dealer's name if he doesn 
also the shoes if you tear it. 





Your dealer has a tag for you—it's a little Buffalo Calf made from the same 


leather as our Buffalo Calf Shoes. f 
Bentley & Olmsted Company's best Buffalo Calf Shoes, absolutely free. 


If you can tear the tag, you'll get a pair of 
hey're 


made from the hides of young, inside-raised, well-fed, summer-killed cattle, 
d in other work shoes with many valuable features 


and combine all that’s goo 


found in no other shoe. 


B. &O. Buffalo Calf Shoes 


Our leather is all specially tanned to set the fibre closely to- 
gether, add to the wearing qualities and at the same 
time get the highest degree of smoothness and flexi- 
bility without the use of powerful chemicals and 

The soles are made from best 


artificial greasing 


grade Hemlock tanned Texas steer hides 
*t handle our shoes, and we'll send the test tag and 


BENTLEY & OLMSTED ©0., Des Moines, lowa 





Send 





ATLA 


S PORTLAND C 
| Makes The Best Concrete | 


The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


Home and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 











Dept. 15 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
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ready to; 


WITTE 
520 Weat Fifth Street, 








re known by 


nstrated th 


ir worth. 


E GAS, GASOLINE on KEROSENE 


a superior standard of construction, 25 years of service has 


Does work at lowest cost and is always 
iw, grind, pump, shell or do any farm or shop work, 


Wes five YEAR BOND GUARANTEE 
e build all siz 


For Free 
atalog 


in stationary or portable type. 
Inducements to introduce in new localities, 
ze wanted. 


ON WORKS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A 


Hopper jacket gH 











itt tamere Dowden 


Simple, strong; always in order. Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 


918 Elm Street, Prairie City, ia., U.6.A. 
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Poultry Department. 


Poul try ralsers are invited to contribute chete on ex 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be chee etully answere d. 








POULTRY NOTES. 
Whatever the results of the season’s 
work, it is not wise to make an entire 
change of breed. “Between two stools 
one falls to the ground,” says the old 
proverb. Between many breeds one 
fails to succeed. 


Sell off the surplus 
cockerels early. Sometimes we get 
curious ideas on the farm. We look 
at a two-pound or pound and a half 
cockerel and say it is too soon to put 
him on the market—the meat is too 
soft, there is too much waste—and we 
hold him and feed him till he is of 
a size we consider profitable eating 
and sell him for less than we could 


have had at the two-pound size. We 
should study the wants of the con- 
sumer, keep better posted on the mar- 
kets, and sell when we can make 
most. The sooner our product is mar- 
keted the better. 


Cull the stock. 


The lack of any system of keeping 
accounts, or of any means of compari- 
son between receipts and expendi- 
tures of the poultry branch of the 
farm, is the cause of leaks which make 
all the difference between profit and 
loss. Changing breeds will not increase 
the profits; changing methods will. A 
system in culling, housing, feeding, 
and keeping accounts is essential to 
success. Find out the methods that 
pay you, and follow them. 


We have been visiting the yards of 
a poultry breeder who, like an unwise 
athlete, has spent all of his energy on 
the first part of the course. This 
young man expended his money on a 
few good birds and a number of eggs. 
His hatches were good, but by June 
ist his only available poultry run had 
been eaten bare; his fine hens kept 
for mothers in small brood coops were 
wild for lack of green food; the little 
chicks were at a standstill; and the 
male, trying in vain to scratch out a 
mellow spot where he could dust from 
the hard trodden soil, looked as if life 
was a failure. One of the essentials 
of successful poultry keeping is to 
know one’s limit. Twenty-five chick- 
ens would have made this young man 
money. One hundred chickens were a 
source of worry and expense. 


NO ADVANCE IN EGG-LAYING 
CAPACITY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Science in the past fifty years has 
been able to achieve many successes, 
but it has absolutely failed to in- 
crease the egg-producing ability of 
the hen. History shows that the hen 
of fifty years ago layed as many and 
as good quality eggs as the high bred 
strains of today. Indeed, if anything, 
the records warrant the statement 
that there is a slight decrease in abil- 
ity today as compared with the bird 
of half a century ago. 

The only place known where any 
thing like an accurate record has been 
kept of the performance of hens for 
the past ten years is the Experiment 
Station of the State of Maine. The 
record was secured through the use 
of trap nests started in 1898, and the 
birds used were of a strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks that had been bred 


for twenty-five years. The _ record 
establishes the fact that the average 
egg production of the first year is 


never equaled in any subsequent year. 
The egg laying of the average hen 
shows a falling off or 39 per cent, or 
about one-third, the second year. 

In the English Journal of Agricul- 
ture is an account of the performance 
of three Poland hens for the year be 
ginning with December 1, 1835, and 
running to December 1, 1836. These 
three birds laid on an average of 
174.67 eggs during their first year. In 
1867 another experiment was con- 
ducted with 104 hens that laid an 
average of 136 eggs the first year and 
reared 372 chickens, 79 ducks, and 42 
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DRAKE UNIVER 

















in the west. 


ment are unusually good. 


tificate. 


of LL. B. 
gree of M. D. 
degree of D. D.S. 


degree of Ed. B. 


Established in 1881, its growth has been continuous. 


buildings are devoted exclusively to school purposes. 


College of Medicine—Four-year course, leading to de- 
Two-year course in Pharmacy. 


College of Dentistry—Three-year course, leading to the 


College of Education—Course of four years, leading to 
Two-year courses arranged 
especially for Grade, Primary, Kindergarten and 
Domestic Science teachers and supervisors, State 
Certificates granted without examination, 








Courses re- 


Reading. 








The annual attendance has in- 
creased until it has reached over 1,800. More than 150 instructors are employed. Ten 


Library facilities are unexcelled 


Drake University is ideally located in the capital city of Iowa, is open to both men and 
women on equal terms, expenses are low, and opportunities for remunerative employ- 


FALL QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1909 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Coliege of Liberal Arts—Course of four years, leading 
to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. 
quiring an additional year’s work leading to the 
corresponding Master’s degree. 

Colleges of the Bible—English courses, leading to cer- 

Graduate course, requiring three years’ 

work leading to degree of D. B. 


College of Law—Three-year course leading to degree 


College of Fine Arts, including: 

CONSERVATORY OF Music—Four-year courses in 
Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Cornet and 
other orchestral instruments, Harmony, Musical 
History and theory. 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND Drawinc—Courses in 
drawing, in painting in oil, pastel, water colors, etc. 
ScHOOL oF Dramatic ART—Two-year courses in 
Physical Culture, Voice Training and Dramatic 


The University High School—Classical, 
Commercial courses 
trance to college. 


Special Courses— Courses for Music Supervisors, Draw- 
ing Supervisors and for teachers who wish certi- 
ficate work and instruction in methods. 
courses especially for children. 


For catalogue or other information concerning any of these colleges or schools, address 


THE President, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, la. 











Scientific and 
, preparing students for en- 


Music 























guinea fowls. Taking into consider- 
ation the advancements that have 
been made in the matter of feeding 
care, and housing of poultry in these 


latter days, this record compares 
favorably with present day achieve- 
ments. 


An experiment conducted at the 
Maine station of general interest is 
the number of birds to be kept in a 
pen that will produce the best results. 
Three lots were experimented with; 
one pen of 50, one of 100, and one of 
150. The pen of 50 made the best 
showing under. similar conditions. 
The birds used in the experiment were 
all the same grade. The males were 
from mothers that had records of 200 
eggs per year. The hens were from 
mothers whose average egg produc- 
tion was from 160 to 199. This ex- 
plains why so many people make a 
failure of the poultry business where 
they engage in it on too large a scale. 
They start with a small number of 
birds and make such a good showing 
that they are easily led to the mis- 
taken idea that they can accomplish 
a comparative success with a much 
larger number. The experiment 
shows that if the relative degree of 
success would be maintained in large 
fiocks, the birds must be divided into 
small pens and given the same care- 
ful individual attention. 

Another interesting feature which 
has been discovered at this station is 
that there is no evidence that select- 
ive breeding as it is now practiced 
has improved the strain in respect to 
egg production. Which tends to show 
that it is not consistent to believe 
that a tyne of egg production can be 
fixed in the strain by breeding. 

An item of very general interest and 
value lies in the method of housing 





cmetes at this station. Many peo- 
ple engaged in poultry raising are im- 
bued with the idea that full grown 
poultry in winter require artificial 
heat to produce the best results and 
maintain a high degree of health and 
vigor. This theory is exploded by the 
methods adopted in the Maine experi- 
ments. All agree that feeding and 
housing play an important part in re- 
sults attained, but it must not be 
overlooked that Maine winters are a 
good test and a criterion that the 
people of the middle west may accept 
with safety. In other words, warm- 
ing is not necessary if the house is 
constructed right and proper attention 
regularly given the flock. The proper 
feed and the proper time of giving it 
are other essentials. When this pol- 
icy is carried out the hens will lay 
all winter. All of this information 
may be secured free by addressing a 
request to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or your sen- 
ator or congressman, for “‘Farmers’ 
Bulletin 357.” 

Scattered through agricultural papers 
and other publications that reach 
large numbers of farmers are adver- 
tisements that make the claim of be- 
ing able to tell by some sign or indi- 
cation how to select good laying pul- 
lets. This very valuable information 
always carries with it a condition that 
a consideration or stipulated fee is of 
course necessary before it will be 
made known. So far as science is 
concerned there is no known sign of 
what a hen will do. Men who have 
devoted years and are authorities 
unite in disclaiming any means of 
forecasting the abilities of birds in the 
matter of egg production. 

To the farmer whose egg supply is 
an asset worthy of lis attention, the 








matter of proper ieotinn and proper 
housing are important. But of greater 
importance is the selection of the 
foundation flock for next winter. Let 
it be of pullets hatched in 1909. If 
any sales are to be made or birds dis- 
posed of let it be those of last year. 
JAS. E. DOWNING. 








LEGHORNS. 


OO OOOO OOOO OTT T OOOO 
OSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Eves 

15 for $1.25. Two or more sittings for #1.00 each 

100 for 84.00. 200 for 87.00. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns ewcagnag 


Kegs 03 per 100. F. BOW MAN, ht. 6 


Belmond, Ha. 








ra. lowa 





S| RB. Leghorns ten years a breeder, only o 

h bree A Pure vigorous farm range stock. Eggs 
for sale $1 per 15, $1.25 per 30, 83 per hundred. 3s. J 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





S C. W. Leghorns, pure “ Wyckoff strain,” eggs or 
We chicks, guarantee full live count. Price eggs 8! 
C. H. Drake, Hazelion, Ia. 


per 15, chicks $10 per 100. 





PLY mOUrtS ee KS. 


Barred Plymouth Rock £ Rock Eugs 


from large, well marked birds. The kind to improve 











your flock. Breeder of this strain 18 years. a1 
per 20. Prompt shipment. 
i Cc. WATES, Thornburg, iowa 











G UCINKA PIGS WANTED. Breeders please 
¥ address P. O. BOX 1404, PHILADELAIA, PA 
Dealers need not apply. 








soem, 


SCOTCH GOLLIES FOR SALE 


Two fine litters born March 29th and April 2d, “— i 
good working strain. We will guarantee them 
stud, Craigsmere Conqueror, a sure sire of *.. 
litters of good ones. Fee, $10.00. 


EARL E. ATTIG, Siblev, Iowa 





E HAWE several choice litters of Collie pups 
now ready to ship. Best champion strains, 
naturai heeiers. Leroy A. Hays, Knoxville, lowa 





VOR SALE—50 Collie pups at half price, ped! 
grees furnished, pairs not akin. Also a few 
ehoice matrons. 


Morse Collic Keanels Nevada, Ia. 
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The Farms that 
MONEY == 
: world over. 
MAKERS 


Absolutely safe. No better 
investment in the world. 


The place for trust or private. 
funds. 
Write for lists, etc. 
R.. J. BECKER, Sec’y 
CALMAR, IOWA. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in Land Everywhere 


















MOFFAT ROAD OPENING 


GOVERNMENT LAND 
FREE IN ROUTT COUNTY 


COLORADO 


To secure good farmers, we tell you how to 
locate 160 acres of fine government land in Rontoe 
County on Moffat Road Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific Railway. Big crops, pure water, good 
soil, fineclimate and marksts, We havenoland 
to sell, its absolutely free from the government. 
Law aliows you to return home for 6 months 
after filing. Write for free book. maps and full 
information that tells how to get this land free. 
Adiress, W. F. JONES, Genoral Traffic Manager. 
‘33 Majestic Bullding, Deaver, Cotorade 





C2 STOP! DON'T MAKE A MISTAKE 

in the selection of your mew heme. || 
is a serious matter. Your future success and happ! 
ness, as well as that of your children, depend on the 
wisdom you practice now. Look well at the matter 
from every side. See that you get good sell, that 
it is located right, where health ts sure, where 
markets are near, and where the price ia not In- 
fluted. Wow want the advance tn value that comes 
from settlement and development. Look at Mar- 
shall and Kittson Counties, Minnesota. 
Note the ideal conditions there. the fact that from 
us, with our 25,000 acres to select from, you can buy 
rich farming lands near Mr. Hill's Great Northern 
ky. System, at 25 to $40 per acre on easy terms.with 
rafiroad fare refunded if you buy. Investigate this 
opportunity. Write. Get maps and f)!lustrated liter 
ature from us. Address the Baurchard-Mulburt 
Investment Co., 38 Globe Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. Do it today. 


FREE 200-PAGE BOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


Comptied by the state, describing industries, crops, 
live stock, property vaiues, schools, churches and 
towns of each county,and Minnesota's splendid op- 
portunities forany man. Sent free by 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 


Dept. B, State Capitol, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MICHIGAN LANDS 


Send for my free 32-page illustrated booklet and 
map of the Dempsey lands In Mason and Lake Coun- 
ties, Michigan: unexcelled for general farming and 
sheep and cattle raising. Best land at lowest prices 
in Michigan. Easy terms 


J.E. Merritt, Manistee, Mich. 


IOWA FARMS 


FOR SALE 


In the south central corn and bluegrass belt. See 
these farms before you buy. Bestof soil. Aj! kinds 
of fruits. Fine water. No better farming country 
Write at once for our large {llustrated farm lst to 


E. f E. McCALL, Winterset, lowa 


Farms for Sale” “iow 


The garden spot of the greatest agricultural state 
inthe inion. Have a few small farms close up to 
county seat; also larger tracts a little farther out. 

slow what corn lands of equal value can 
be bad for anywhere else in lowa. Can use town 
1 erty In exchange for some of them. Full partt- 
culars promptly furnished on application. 


+. & SARGEANT, »__—Clarion, lowa 


A SECTION OF wa OF WHEAT LAND 


dirt che 
handy farmer yearly from #8 so paag rr The 
great CANADIAN NORTHWEST is the land of 




















opportunity; the last chance to seeure cheap 
grain lands, Raw or improved lands, 160 to 
15,000 acres. Good climate, churches 1 
railroads, Community privileges. Nothi 





Bank references. Write for int or 

mation aid literature today. Land scrip for rl m 
P.M. COLLINS CO., Dept. 11, Moosejaw, Sask., Canada 
Qiypac RE FARM BARGAIN—On ‘ute rarbas 
e 2 miles from lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Reguiar car service to college and city. also to Des 
Moines. An ideal location for dairy farm. Crops 
include twelve acres of alfalfa. Will sell crops and 
all. A chance for one desiring to educate his family. 
M. L. BOWMAN, Iowa Btate College, Ames, Iowa. 


240.00 to $70.00 per acre. 
Rich Prairie Farms Corn, blue grass, clover, 
timothy. On Rock Island railroad, 9) miles east of 
Kansas City, 200 miles west of St. Soule. List and 
particulars free. J. A. MCCONNRL, lonta, Mo. 


represented. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Our community has been much 
troubled with smut in winter wheat 
the last two years. They find it very 
difficult to get rid of it. Changing the 
seed does not always eradicate the 
smut. Can you tell us the cause and 
give us a remedy?” 

If the folks in this community had 
been readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
they would know how to treat their 
wheat for smut. Changing the seed 
wil! not do away with the smut un- 
less they get seed that is free from 
the smut spores. The spores of the 
disease remain in the seed. The only 
way to fight it is to kill the smut 
spores by treating the seed before 
sowing. If our friends in that neigh- 
borhoed will watch the columns of 
the Farmer before wheat sowing time 
they will find full directions for treat- 
ing their seed wheat which will effect- 
ually do away with the smut trouble. 





WORMS ON GOOSEBERRIES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“For two seasons a green worm has 
destroyed my gooseberries and cur- 
rants; it is dark green in color, about 
an inch long and nearly as_ large 
around as an oat straw. It eats the 
leaves and the berries wither up and 
drop off. Is there any remedy for 
this pest?” 

This is probably what is generally 
called the currant worm and can be 
destroyed by the application of helle- 
bore. Spray the foliage as soon as 
the worm appears with a solution of 
hellebore at the rate of one ounce 
to a gallon of water. Repeat the 
spraying if necessary. If preferred, 
the hellebore can be applied in the 
powdered form. 





FOR SALE ON TERMS TO SUIT 


a young farmer or well-to-do renter, my farm of 320 
acres, improved, located 7 miles west of Scotland tn 
Bon Homme Co., 80. Dakota. In a corn and clover 
county. Land ts held at 650 to $60 In this locality. I 
will sell at a’ per acre. 

- ®. GARRETSON, 
200 Toy Buliding. Sioux City, Iowa 








Farm Lands for Sale on Good Terms 
Large ranches in western South Dakota a speciaity. 
SOUTH DAKOTA LAND COMPANY 
Home office Branch offices at 
Highmore, s. D. Huron and Hapid City. 


Bargains in Missouri Farms 


Write me for what you want. I have all sizes and 
descriptions at prices and terms to suit. 
. HM. ADA 





R, 
Koute 8 Rockville, Mo. 


DELAWARE APPLES 


© The big crop of sun-touched early apples from Del- 
aware follows closely the big crop of strawberries 
general information for frult buyers and also farm 
opportunities for homeseekers furnished by State 
Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 
LAND TALK FOR ITSELF —the corn and 
clover quality tells the story 
Hon. Jas. Wilson, United States Secretary of Agri 
culture, said in a recent address: ‘‘In my judgment 
the best Investmentin the country is Missouri farm 
land. Write KUGENE T. THOMSON, Land 
Merchant, Crawford Blidg., Sedalia, Mo. 


BUY SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


Kadoka, Stanley County; rich soil; grows 
alfalfa, corn and small grain, plenty water. Prices 
from #10 to #20 peracre. Gilt edge farina mortgages 
forsale. For description write F. KE. Reidinger 
Land Agency, Kadoka, South ahkota. 
















360 ACRES ANDERSON ©€O., KANSAS 
tinfles from Colony; 20 acres In cultivation: 40 acres 
meadow, balance pasture; a 2-story 8-room house, 
ie © barn ii, smoke house. chicken house, or 

hard; one mile from school; rural mafl!, telephone. 
P rice for asbort time $35 peracre. SPOHN BROS., 
Garnet, Kansas. 











OWA FARM AT BAKGAEN PRICE— 
Comprising 242 acres, in northern part of state, 
near good town. All corn land; gently rolling and 
fairly well improved. Easy terms. Will take in 
stock merchandise or town property. Also have a 
w other destrable lowa farms at attractive prices. 
W rite W. H. HOUGE, Estuerville, lowa. 











G REAT FAUM SACKIFICE. We have the 
greatest 1 240-acre farm bargain In the United 
State Get particulars United Investment Co., 
3 iookery “BI de . Spokane, W ash. 
low A FARMS Send dor our new catalogue. 
linproved farmain iowa, Lilinois, and other states 
Fuil descriptions with pieturea. Some to rent and 
exchange. Northern 1a. L and Co., Independen nce, Ia. 
aT ER §& never was A hette r time to see exactly 
what grows in Southeastern Kansas than 
now. We would be pleased to show you the land 
Mutunt Healty Exchange, 192! Malin Street, 
P ir ons, Kansas 
\rcmieas FAKMS—AIl sizes and prices 
easy terms, near good schools, churchea, R. F 
)., telephone. clay loam soil; list free. The Evans 
Hoi? Co., Fremont, Mich 





2) Ac me KS best soil on earth, two miles from 
county seat. #3) per acre. A.J. McMahon 
Endicott, St. Paul, Minn. 





MISSOURI, 


(JOmME TO VERNON CO., 
MEAD, 


/ where corn is king. Send for land list. 
THEIS & CU., Metz, Missourt. 





Mr. Porter’s Private Car Rushes 


Homeseekers to Canada 


Wheat Land at 
Bottom Prices 



























Two Great 
Excursions 
Every 
Month 





a Wc 
Read This $10 a Day Guarantee S:\\) 


Here is your opportunity to tourist coach on 
see Canada, to behold with your this great excursion. 
own eyes these vast wheat fields We have our own cook, 
yielding from 30 to 60 bushels youwill havea fine berth 
an acre, and all without any and it will be a trip that \ 
risk to you under the terms of everyone will remember 
Mr. Porter’s astounding $10 a andenjoy for years tocome. 
day guarantee. Bring your family and 

Come on this great excursion, your friends—see this mar- 
talk with the farmers here, see velousland where steam plows 
the wonderful wheat fields for starting at sunrise plow in a 
yourself, and thenif youfindwe straight line all day and find 
have misrepresented anything, themselves miles from home at 
if we have mis-stated any con- night. Every acre is located 
dition whatever, just point it within two to ten miles of 
out and we will promptly hand town in the heart of the famous 
you $10 for every day youspend Weyburn Manor District of Sas- 
on the trip and pay every cent katchewan, the region that pro- 
of expense besides. duces the finest wheat in all the 

We mean every word of this world. 
offer—for Mr. Porter owns four Write for full details of these 
banks in the United States and big excursions and let us send 
is absolutely responsible for you our free illustrated booklet, 
every statement or promise “A Call to the West,” which 
that he makes. tells hundreds of interesting 

We travel in Mr. Porter’sown things about this wonderful 
private car “Elsie,” equipped land. Send for the booklet 
witheverycomfort—noordinary this very day, 


PORTER LAND CO., 2071 Grand Ave., Reinbeck, la. 
Capital Paid Up, $1,000,000 
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Two Fine Farms for Sale 


OR EXCHANGE 








504 acres in Lee County, Iowa, located at station on Rock Island 
and Sante Fe Railroads. 
land. The finest of black soil corn land, no overflow. 
blue grass and timber pasture. 
x60, four wells, fine spring. 


250 acres fine Des Moines River bottom 
250 acres of 
House of six rooms, basement barn 40 
This farm is offered cheap at $65.00. 


464 acres smooth, black prairie land, located five miles from Milton, 
Van Buren County, Iowa. ‘This is all first class corn land, and in a 
high state of culture. Large two-story house with furnace. Large 
horse barn, cattle barn 60x100. Self-feeder corn crib 1oo feet long, 
holds 5,000 bushels; other crib room for 5,000 bushels. Fine wells, 
one a flowing well; good fences. ‘This is a noted farm. No better 


anywhere of this size. Price $100.00. 


‘The price on these farms are low cash prices, and any trades offered 
must be at value. 


MORONY & HURLEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


The Farm You Are Looking For 


Great 165-Acre Michigan Bargain 


Fertile. 





A corn and clover farm tna densely populated section of state. tich loam. Originally bard 


wood timbered All cleared except 8 acres of fuel Umber. Now aiee Gently #loping surface. No rougs 
land Yielded 85 bushels of wheat, 65 Oats last year. 149 wmilles to town and market. Good %room house. 2 
barns. Insure! foret.sv0. Well fenced and watered. Fruit for home use. Only $50 an acre. Kasy term 


The quick man ts goinw 
If you want a farw of 


seems like yiving It away. 


Place owned by old man, lost his wife and ts sacrificing 
Write for particulars. 


to geta bargain. You cannot equal {t in the United States. 
this size do not waste time. Come. 


Ss. V. R. HAYES, Grand Rapids, psec 


712 Ashton te 


THE LAND of the BIG RED GLOVER 


Now is your opportunity to get a farm in one cf the greatest stock and dafry countrics in the world 
where you can pasture & cow to the acre, and cut from three to four tons of Timothy and Clover to the 
acre. Tame grasses are the weeds that live stock is turning into cash. Unexcelied for all kinds of grain 
vegetables and small frults. Timber for fuel, fencing and building purposes. An abundance of good soft 
water. Situatedin Kanabee County, just half-way between St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. Lands 
sold on long time and easy payments. Our illustrated Souvenir and Map will tell you all about It 


Mm. E. RUTHERFORD & CO., Mora, Kanabec County, Minnesota 




















HOLCE improved farms tn Dallas Co., Mo., $20 
and up peracre. Davis & Sturgeon, Buffalo, Mo 


W hen willing ps er at 





ia ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Sshool cao: 


BY THE EDITOR. 


PAUL AND SILAS AT PHILIPPI. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 11, 1909.—Acts 16:25-40.) 

“But about the midnight Paul and 
Silas were praying and singing hymns 
unto God, and the prisoners were 
listening unto them; (26) and sudden- 
ly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison- 
house were shaken: and immediately 
all the doors were opened; and every 
one’s bands were loosed. (27) And 
the jailor, being roused out of sleep 
and seeing the prison doors open, 
drew his sword and was about to kill 
himself, supposing that the prisoners 
had escaped. (28) But Paul cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no 
harm: for we are all here. (29) And 
he called for lights and sprang in, 
and, trembling for fear, fell down be- 
fore Paul and Silas, (20) and brought 
them out and said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved? 31) And they said, 
believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 
(32) And they spake the word of the 
Lord unto him, with all that were in 
his house. (33) And he took them 
the same hour of the night, and 
washed their stripes; and was bap- 
tized, he and all his, immediately. 
(34) And he brought them up into his 
house, and set food before them, and 
rejoiced greatly, with all his house, 
having believed in God. (35) But 
when it was day, the magistrates sent 
the serjeants, saying, Let those men 
gz0. (36) And the jailor repeated the 
words to Paul, saying, The magis- 
trates have sent to let you go: now 
therefore come forth, and go in peace. 
(37) But Paul said unto them, They 
have beaten us_ publicly, uncon- 
demned, men that are Romans, and 
have cast us into prison; and do they 
now cast us out privily? nay verily; 
but let them come themselves and 
bring us out. (38) And the serjeants 
reported these words unto the magis- 
trates: and they feared when they 
heard that they were Romans; (39) 
and they came and besought them; 
and when they had brought them out, 
they asked them to go away from the 
city. (40) And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house of 
Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and 
departed.” 

There are three principal points in 
this lesson: First, the arrest and im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi (Acts 16:22-24); second, 
their miraculous deliverance (Acts 
16:25-30); third, the conversion of 
their jailor (Acts 16:51-34). 

The circumStances which led to the 
arrest were as follows: Paul, having 
what he believed to be a Divine inti- 
mation that his future work was to 
be in Europe, came _ directly into 
Macedonia, the province of Europe 
nearest Asia, and to its chief city, 
Philippi. It might be here remarked 
that in all his future work he confined 
his labors to the large centers of pop- 
ulation and not to the rural districts 
such as Derbe and Lystra. Philippi 
was a Roman colony, a military and 
civil outpost of that all-conquering 
nation, located on one of the great 
Roman roads which were to the 
Roman empire what the great lines 
of railroad are to the United States. 
The citizens of the colonies were re- 
garded as Roman citizens; or, to put 
it in another way, it was a colony of 
Roman citizens, the chief object of 
which was to dominate and control 
Macedonia and the adjoining province 
of Thracia, the special object the con- 
trol of the gold mines in Thracia, upon 
the border of which province Philippi 
was located. From a business point 
of view it was to the mountainous 
country around it, a rich gold and 
silver mining district in those days, 
what Denver now is to the Rocky 
Mountain district. The mountain 
trade, whether of mining, stock grow- 
ing, or agriculture, centered in Phil- 
ippi and it, therefore, had great com- 
mercial as well as aamary import- 
ance. 

The mountaineers and miners of the 
outlying districts were a_ turbulent 
people and had to be kept under witha 








strong hand. As was the custom of 
Rome in such districts, they were not 
allowed to trade in the city but in a 
market place provided outside the 
falls. High up in Mount Haemus 
there was an oracle of Dionysius, the 
prophet god of Thracia. The damsel 
with the spirit of divination was 
probably a priestess of this establish- 
ment who had been secured by a little 
knot of speculators in Philippi to tell 
the fortunes of those of the mountain 
folk who came to that city for the 
purpose of trade. She is said to have 
had the spirit of a python or serpent, 
hence was supposed to be endowed 
with superior wisdom and _ sagacity. 
2aul evidently regards her as being 
under the control of an evil spirit or 
demon. We might define demoniacs 
as a class of persons whose nervous 
systems have been so disordered by 
vice, or perhaps in some cases, by dis- 
ease, as to have lost power of self- 
control and were controlled by a dis- 
embodied evil spirit. Modern scien- 
tists are disposed to iaugh at this, 
ignoring the fact that it is quite possi- 
ble for a person even in these days 
to so entirely lose his self-control 
that he may be under the control of 
another person whom, in popular lan- 
guage, we describe as his evil genius, 
ignoring also the fact that some per- 
sons are so given over to evil doing, 
and senseless evil doing at that, that 
in common language we say they are 
“possessed.” Having a person of this 
kind under their control, her masters, 
who charged large fees for her for- 
tune telling, no doubt found the specu- 
lation in this poor slave very profit- 
able. 

Meanwhile, Paul finding no syna- 
gogue in Philippi and learning that a 
number of Jewish women had a 
prayer place on the river side just 
outside the city walls, began to wor- 
ship with them, and being a Jew, and 
a learned Jew at that, soon won their 
confidence. The meetings increased 
in number daily and it was soon 
noised throughout Philippi that there 
were a couple of strangers in the city 
who at the Jewish prayer meeting 
from Sabbath to Sabbath preached 
about the “most high God” and the 
“way of salvation.” 

Naturally this would attract public 
attention, not merely among the citi- 
zens of Philippi but among the visi- 
tors, Greek, Jew, and barbarian, who 
attended the market place outside the 
city, and as Paul and the other wor- 
shipers went every Sabbath, perhaps 
from gay to day, through the market 
to the prayer place, crowds followed 
them, and among others the possessed 
damsel, who, in her hysterical way, 
cried out: “These men are the serv- 
ants of ‘the most high God’ which 
shew unto us ‘the way of salvation.’’ 
This she did many days. Not wish- 
ing his gospel to receive commenda- 
tion from such a questionable source, 
aul, turning and fixing his piercing 
eyes on her, said, not to the damsel, 
but to the spirit which controlled her: 
“IT command thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her.” The power 
Which possessed her was broken by 
the Superior Power and he came out 
the same hour. 

Freed from this control, the damsel 
was entirely useless to the specula- 
tors, and then there was trouble at 
hand. Whenever a man attacks a 
rooted evil, be it the saloon business, 
the gambling business, the lottery, or 
the lobby, he will have trouble. The 
real reason of the trouble is seldom 
told. It was not told in this case. 
A mob was raised, Paul and Silas 
were caught, taken inside the city 
walls to the public meeting place for 
all business unto the police, and by 
them brought before the magistrates, 
who governed the Roman _ colonies, 
under three charges: First, that they 
were Jews to begin with, people al- 
ways under suspicion; second, that 
they were disturbers of the peace of 
the city; third, that they taught cus- 
toms which it was not lawful for 
Roman citizens to observe; in other 
words, they were preaching a new 
form of religion which the Roman 
government had not authorized. 

It is not at all surprising that these 
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magistrates disregarded all forms of 
law in this case. They were accus- 
tomed to dealing with complaints aris- 
ing in the outside market in the most 
summary manner and without much 
regard to right or justice. They, 
therefore, applied the bastinado and 
scourge to these prisoners precisely 
as they would have done had some 
wild mountaineer been brought in on 
any sort of charge, and then com- 
mitted them to prison. 


The peculiar bearing of these pris- 
oners attracted the attention of their 
fellow prisoners and doubtless also of 
the jailor. With their feet fast in the 
stocks, which may be described as a 
2x12-inch plank with two openings 
large enough to admit the legs, then 
another 2x12 spiked down on top of 
that, with openings in it large enough 
for the arms, and another timber 
still on top of that, these prisoners 
neither moaned nor cried nor com- 
plained, but sang praises to the God 
strange to that country, doubtless the 
psalms of David describing his de- 
liverance from trouble. Then came an 
earthquake that shook the founda- 
tions of the prison and loosed the 
bands of the prisoners. The keeper of 
the prison, in alarm, drawing his 
sword to kill himself and thus avoid 
the inevitable death which came to 
the Roman jailor for disregarding 
duty, was arrested by Paul's voice 
crying: “Do thyself no harm: for we 
are all here.” We can readily realize 
the confusion, the alarm, the sensa- 
tion which all this occasioned, and the 
wonderful composure and self-control 
of the prisoners. Whether this earth- 
quake was foreseen or a direct act of 
miraculous power, it matters not. 

Under these circumstances we are 
not surprised that the jailor who had 
heard in the market place of “the 
most high God,” the salvation which 
Paul preached, who had heard them 
singing psalms in praise of this God 
during the night, should come in 
trembling and saying: “Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” For this 
question at this hour implies some 
previous knowledge in a general way 
of the gospel which Paul preached. 
We can not conceive of a man in the 
total darkness of heathenism asking 
such a question. The meetings of the 
prayer place had evidently been the 
talk of not merely the outside mar- 
ket but of the city, and naturally 
would attract great attention, because 
the doctrines were so entirely new 
and appealed to the deepest wants of 
human nature as no other preaching 
or doctrine that had ever been heard 
of in that section before. 

Paul’s answer, in brief, is the an- 
swer that must be given to every in- 
quiring soul: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and thou shalt be saved, 
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and thy house.” There was evidently 
much more than is recorded here. 
In fact, the sermons reported in the 
Bible are none of them given save in 
the briefest detail, simply the salient 
points which we must suppose were 
fully enlarged upon at the time of de- 
livery. 

Released supernaturally from the 
stocks, the jailor took them to his 
own room in the prison, attended to 
their wants, made them comfortable, 
washing their wounds, providing them 
with a good meal, and he and all his 
were straightway baptized and there 
Was great joy in that prison and in 
that family. Paul evidently believed in 
sudden conversions, and did not hes- 
itate to take into the church men who 
gave evidence of a sincere change in 
the purpose of their lives, demanding 
as a condition of baptism and admis- 
sion to the church a profession only 
of the great elementary first principles 
of Christinaity. 

Note that here, as in all his re- 
ported sermons, Paul puis in the fore 
front Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
To the Jew he presents Him as the 
realization of the Old Testament 
prophesies, and shows that He must 
necessarily be a suffering Saviour; to 
the Gentile he presents Him as the 
Divine Man, His death made atone- 
met for sin; to both he presents Him 
as risen from the dead, ascended on 
high and the judge of the world. The 
conditions of salvation with Paul were 
the personal acceptance of this Jesus 
as their Saviour and unquestioned 
obedience to His will. This is the 
very core and essence of Christianity 
and wherever it is sincerely and earn- 
estly preached, wins the hearts and 
confidence of men, whether Jew or 
Gentile, 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer willnot be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








FLEAS IN THE HOUSE. 


An Iowa subscriber. writes: 

“I would like to ask through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer how to get rid of fleas. 
We have tried many remedies in pre- 
vious year without success.” 

At various times we 





have had a 
number of remedies to get rid of fleas. 
Where they occur the barns 
and out buildings it is said that a few 
sheep will eradicate them, as the fleas 
become entangled in the wool. A 
thorough cleaning out of the infected 
building and a liberal application of 
whitewash and spray- 
ing with a good strong solution of one 
of the standard dips is effective in 
reducing the numbers if not entirely 
eradicating the pest. Kerosene emul- 
sion ought to be successful, and a 
liberal dusting with lime is highly 
recommended by one subscriber. 

The fleas commonly around the 
house are known as the cat and dog 
flea. These fleas are usually brought 
into the house by cats or dogs and are 
most numerous about the sleeping 
places of these and other domestic 
animals. The eggs are usually laid 
around such places and the young 
fleas feed upon the organic matter in 
the cracks and crevices of the floor. 
If cats or dogs are allowed in the 
house, their sleeping quarters should 
be kept perfectly clean. They should 
be provided with a blanket on which 
to sleep and this should be frequently 
cleaned and the dust beneath it swept 
up and burned. This will destroy the 
eggs and young fleas which congre- 
gate in such places. An animal which 
is infected with fleas should be given 
a thorough rubbing with fresh pyre- 
thrum powder, which will stupify the 
fleas and cause them to drop off. They 
can then be swept up and burned. 
Where one must work around a place 
infested with fleas, it has been recom- 
mended that it will lessen their at- 
tack if the hosiery is dusted with the 
pyrethrum powder. 


around 


sprinkling or 


Where a house is badly infested, 
fumigation may be necessary. A Phil- 
adelphia doctor states that he was 


successful in destroying fleas in a 
badly infested room by sprinkling the 
floor liberally with five pounds of flake 
napthalene and closing the room tight 
for twenty-four hours. Dr. Howard, 
of the Department of Agriculture, says 
that where only a few fleas are pres- 
ent they may be captured by placing 
a small white cloth in the middle of 
the room. Fleas, attracted by the 
color, jump on the cloth, and may 
then be captured with a wet finger 
and put into waier. 





Referring to one of “Uncle Henry’s” 
articles recently in which he advised 
the women folks on the farm to in- 
sist on labor-saving machinery for the 
house as well as for the field, a friend 
said: “I think the reason why the 
farm women do not have more con- 
veniences in the home and more labor- 
Saving machinery is that they don’t 
think of it. The truth is that women 
do their home work as drudgery. 
Their chief purpose is to get through 
the daily grind. They do not look 
upon their work as an occupation—a 
business to be studied, improved, per- 


fected. They are not always looking 
for petter and easier ways of doing 
things. Labor-saving inventions for 


women have mostly originated with 
men. Women simply grind along in 
the same old way; men are always 
trying to find a better and easier way. 
And this is just as true of women in 
the city as of women in the country. 
If they would look upon their work 
as a business and put their minds to 
it, they would have less work, easier 
work, and more pleasure.” 

We wender how much 
is in what our friend says. 


truth there 


Right alung this same line Miss Ada 


Jenks, domestic science instructor in 
the Rockford, Illinois, schools, said 
‘recently: “Why is it that so many 
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girls hate house work? Is it not be- 
cause it is not looked upon as a busi- 
ness aS any other occupation is? It 
is considered by many as a necessary 
evil and treated in that way. Any 
woman engaged in business in an 
office will dress herself suitably for 
that work, and during business hours 
give her best thought and attention 
to the matter in hand. Do girls and 
women engaged in the business of 
housekeeping look upon their work in 
this light?” 

Miss Jenks said further, speaking of 
the educative value of domestic 
science: “It requires concentration, 
accuracy, promptness, organizing, and 
exercise of the will, thus fixing mental 
habits and developing mental power 
in the pupil. It will do more than 
ordinary manual training because of 
the opportunity for direct application 
in the homes of the pupils. The 
‘whys’ and the underlying principles 
of cooking are taught, and its utility 
value is shown in the girl’s abilkity 
to apply chis knowledge at home. This 
training gives a great opportunity to 
throw the girl’on her own resources 
and responsibility, and it is of great 
value to her to know the actual out- 
come of processes dependent upon her 
alone. She will take pride in doing 
things correctly when she knows that 
perfect results depend on such care. 

“I do not consider it at all essential 
that these girls shall be experts in all 
kinds of fancy cooking, but I do con- 
sider it of the utmost importance that 
the girls shall be experts in preparing 
the plain, wholesome, every-day arti- 


cles of food; and that they shall do 
this with an economy of time and 
material. I believe that the girls 


should be able to lay a table faultless- 
ly with whatever they may have to 
work with, whether that be a cotton 
cloth or the finest linen, whether ordi- 
nary heavy dishes or the thinnest of 
china, and that they should be able 
to prepare and serve the meal in a 
simple but perfect fashion.” 





CONSERVE YOUR ENERGY. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

i heartily agree with the late-article 
on “Housekeeping or Home-making.” 
The little ones who keeps 
hired help may find it possible to keep 
her home very neat and tidy, but I 
believe most of us will enjoy our 
homes better without the presence of 
hired help even if the work is not kept 
up quite so well. 

My plan is not to work on my feet 
until all of the hard work for the day 
is done, but when I feel in need of 
rest to take some simple sewing if 
needful, or sit down to read or write 
for a time, or lie down, then go at the 


mother of 


hard work again later. In this way 
one’s reputation as a housekeeper 
may not be so well maintained, but 


one’s strength, energy, and temper are 
conserved much better than to keep 
on working until all is done (though 
possibly not so well done) and one is 
so tired she can not rest. Try this, 
ambitious sisters. 

MRS. H. §S. 





PRESERVING STRAWBERRIES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As it is strawberry season I will 
make my first attempt in writing to 
Hearts and Homes and state how I 
preserve strawberries, or sometimes 
called crushed fruit or sunshine straw- 
berry. I take two quarts of sugar and 
three heaping quarts of berries. I put 
sugar on stove, add just enough water 
“as for cake frosting” and boil until 
this syrup threads, then add berries 
and cook rapidly twenty minutes, then 
remove from stove, skim off all foam. 
spread these on platters or something 
shallow, put on a tin roof in sun for 
one day, bring in at night and put in 
fruit jars next morning. Try this and 
see if these are not the finest pre- 
serves in your cellar next winter. This 
recipe may be doubled if preferred. 
I always double it. Cherries, rasp- 
berries and other fruits may be put 
up in the same way, and are also de- 
licious; only cherries require ten min- 
utes longer cooking than other ber- 
ries. I think this beats standing over 
the hot stove several hours, and if 
tried once I know you will never cook 
it any different. 

MRS. ED SCHIERER. 
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FLOUR 
MONEY! 


Readers of Wallace’s Farmer: Flour is one of your big and constant 


household expenses. 
saving of hundreds of dollars. 


cheapest because it 
top of this article 
Flour. 


Cut this expense down, and it soon means a 
With 
saving—and have de/fer bread, biscuits, pies, etc. 
goes the farthest. 
It appears in this form on every sack of Zephyr 


Remember it is on ZEPH YR—no other. 


Zephyr Flour you can make this 
Zephyr Flour is the 
Read the Guaranty at the 


Zephyr Flour 


is ground from the finest selected Kansas 
Hard Wheat in clean, light mills, run by 
water power. No dust, grime or smoke 
there. What we save by water power, we 
give you in better flour, Users are con- 
stantly proving our claims for Zephyr. 
C.O.Schweickhardt, Burlington, la.,writes 
us that he baked 165 one-pound loaves of as 
nice bread as he ever saw from 4: barrel- 

That means 5to10 more loaves to the sack 
than ordinary flour makes. Think whata 


difference that would make in your flour 
expense. It’s worth while to go where you 
can get Zephyr Flour—ask for it—and keep 
on asking for it until you get it. We want 
you to try Zephyr at our risk. Get a 48 
pound sack. Use half of itin your regular 
baking. If it doesn't do all we say—if you 
are not thoroughly satisfied—send it back 
to the man who sold it to you and he will 
refund a// your money. Could any offer 
be more fair? : 


Order a Sack of Zephyr aeer" 


Bow ERSOC K mL LS «& rows! ER — LAW RENCE, MAN. 


TRIED RECIPES. 
To Hearts and Homes 
Rich Coffee Cake 
ter, one cup 
cups coffee, on 
eggs, two cups ‘flour 
ing powder, one-half 
half teaspoon each of 
and nutmeg, one-half 
tabiespoons citron 
Suet Pudding 


One-half 
Sugar, one and one-half 
tablespoon brandy, two 
two teaspoons bak- 
teaspoon salt, one- 
cinnamon, cloves, 
cup raisins, two 


cup but- 


One cup suet chopped 


fine, one cup sugar, one and one-half 
cups sou! milk, one egg, one lLeaspoon 
soda, one teaspoon each dbf cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, a little suit; steam 
three hours. 

Sauce for Pudding: Stir a tablespoon 
of corn starch in a cup of sugar, pour 
over a pint of boiling water, let come to 
a boil. Flavor to suit taste. 

Furniture’ Polish Four ounces raw 
linseed oil, three ounces turpentine, one 
ounce olive oil, one ounce alcohol. 

MRS. S. A. 


I have been a reader of your paper for 


over eight years and enjoy the Hearts 
and Homes page very much. 
I will send a few recipes which I] think 


are very good: 

Sour Cream Cookies: 
sugar (granulated sugar 
eges, one cup sour cream, 
a cup of butter, one level 
of soda, nutmeg, and one 


Two cups of “C 
will not do), two 
two-thirds of 
teaspoonful 
teaspoonful 


baking powder. Mix soft 
Sponge Cake: Two eggs beaten sepa- 
rate, one cup of sugar, one cup sifted 


flour, one teaspoonful baking powder, one 

teaspoonful vanilla, one-half cup of boil- 

ing water stirred in the last thing. 
Graham Gems One and one-half cups 


sour milk, one and one-half cups of cold 
water, salt, one heaping teaspoonful of 
soda, two large tablespoonfuls of sour 
cream, and graham flour to thicken. 


This makes two gem irons full. 


Milk Sherbert: Two quarts of new 
milk (some cream will improve it), two 
pints of sugar, juice of four lemons, 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff. You 
may add nuts if you wish. 

Molasses Cookies Two cups of mo- 
lasses, one cup of “Cc” sugar, two eggs, 


of lard, two-thirds cup of sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of ginger, three 
teaspoonfuls of soda stirred in the flour 
and one teaspoonful in the milk. Mix 


soft. 
MRS. E. J. CLEAVELAND. 


Good Home-made Yeast 
churn take a quart of fresh buttermilk, 
put on the stove and let come to a boil, 
then pour it over as much corn meal, to 
which some flour has heen added, as it 
will scald, stirring well, also add a tea- 
spoon of salt. When cool add a cupful of 
any good yeast which has been previously 


ene cup 





The day you 


soaked Set away to rise When light 
add corn meal enough to make in roll 
about the size of your wrist, slice off with 
a knife, spread on a clean board to dry, 
turning often I place mine by a sunny 
window This veast is as good in six 


months as the day you made it. 


Did any of the sisters ever try putting 
yeast to soak about noon in winter and 
middie of the afternon in summer and 


let rise in before adding to sponge? 
Try it 

Blackberry Jam Cake 
cup of sugar, two-thirds cup of butter, 
two cups of flour, four tablespoonfuls of 
sour cream, one tablespoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one nut- 
meg, one-half teaspoonful of cloves, one 
cup of blackberry jam You may ‘sub- 
stitute 


cup 


Four eggs, one 


any other kind of jam if you like 
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TI have been a reader of Hearts and 
Homes for many years and find it very 


helpful. 1 am a farmer's wife, and re- 
joice in living on a farm. What is more 
beautiful than spring time, when every- - 


thing is covered with a mantle of green, 
and a little later when trees and shrubs 
are in bloom? And then the growing 
crops! Is there anything grander than 


to watch nature? 

FRIEDERICKA. 
A reader has requested 
1 will 
nice: 


Head Cheese: 
a good recipe for head cheese. 
send mine, which we think very 
Wash carefully all parts of the head 
which are suitable for cooking; boil un- 
til the meat falls from the bones; set 
aside until it cools sufficiently so one can 
handle it but have it still warm, then 
put through food chopper and season 
with pepper and salt; pack the meat 
tightly in a crock and cover with a plate, 
weighted with a stone, and leave over 
night. In the morning the fat will have 
been pressed to the top and can be lifted 
off and the cheese can be cut in slices 
like pressed chicken. 

GRACE 
This is my first visit to 
Hearts and Homes, but as I have such 
a good recipe for lemon pie I thought 
I must send it to “A Kansas Woman" 

To two heaping tablespoons of corn 
starch add the grated rind of one lemon 
and the juice of two. Stir to a smooth 
add the beaten yolks of three 

es. Add oné cup of sugar and two 
tablespoons of butter (small tablespoons) 
Add slowly two and one-half cups of 
boiling water, cook until it begins to 
thicken, remove from fire and stir in 
slowly the well beaten whites of the 


Lemon Pie: 





eggs. This is nice baked with two crusts, 
but we like it best to first bake the 
crust and then fill and use part of the 


whites of eggs as a meringue. Please re- 
port if good and I may come again. 
L. M. E. 


LEMON PIE. 

Here is a recipe which I always use in 
making lemon pie: First bake a crust 
When baked fill with the following cus- 
tard: Two cups of water, two table 
spoons of flour, four eggs, one cup sugar, 
one teaspoon butter, grated rind and 
juice of one lemon. 

AN IOWA READER 
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MORE. Wisk, FROM tes! The Dairy. The Aristocrat of Moderate 


buy feed and let flies rob your 5 Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- P a Fil 


oats ene. i aoe Tair) beter SN Nester pe thence a i. g aoe es dairy 
emares . Cream 
nite ates Separator 
In a nut shell it is this: Separators 


work ou bese feed, Animals pestered by flies can't digest 
food. Bhoo-Fly keeps off ‘thes & insects in pasture long- 
U. S. Cream Separators are made of the best materiai,are most 
thorough in skimming and most durable in wearing qualities. 

Every UNITED STATES owner will stand back of these facts. 

In every line there is one best. Why? Because that one is the standard. 
So it is with Cream Se oe the United States is the Standard Cream Separa- 
tor. Many thousands being operated in all dairy sections have established 
its value. 

Promises and performances. There are cream separator manufacturers 
that promise great things—on paper—but in actual daily use their 
machines cannot fulfill their glaring claims. 
When some glib salesman claims he has something equal to the 
United States, make him show you proof. J¢ is one thing to make 
a claim and another thing to prove it. 

The United States has the proof. For it Holds the 
W orld’s Record {or closest skimming in fifty consecutive 











We are often asked the reason for the 
great success of the 





@r (han auy imitation, Protect your stock by spraying 


















COWPOX. 

An Iowa subscriber writes concern- 
ing the diseased condition of the ud- 
ders of two or three of his cows, and 
——- - . _ from his description we judge the 
6 gee A pen fl tly ey trouble is cowpox. For his benefit and 

wente infection. Heale from bottom without seab, ¢ , ors > i 

Suuas Subine.” Gotten tottan to qui. Gard te that of any others who may be having 
leading veterinarians end dairymen since 1585. Write similar trouble we quote as follows 
for testimonials, Kills Ii 4 mites wh razed. i . 

Aeceptneceheliann, 10 pour Gseter hean’s tt coed hie from a government book on cattle on 
Bame and §1, end we'll send enough Shoo-Fly to protect this subject: 

Senimas days and improved 8-tube gravity sprayer. pet rs 

Name Exp. office. @1 refunded if animals not protected. The disease in the cow is ushered 

se Wete tang in by a slight fever, which, however, 
is usually overlooked, and the first 

sign is tenderness of the teats. Ex- 

amined, these may be redder and hot- 


ter than normal, and at the end of two 
a oway days there appear little nodules, like 
small peas, of a pale red color, and 


Ba Ris for IN OIL” increasing so that they may measure 
High Grade Separator—Direct three-fourths of an inch to one inch 




























nows irom experience Sheo-Fly is O, K, 
















113 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ta, 








Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory in diameter by the seventh day. The — 
Drice—freight prepaid, | Get the only r ie Binsin taban runs, COvering one month, at the Pan-American Exposition 
Separator that runs in “*Bath of Oil,"* yield of milk diminishes, and when ; ; 
ke a $5,000 automobile. This heated it coagulates slightly. From from the milk of ten different breeds of cows, a 
alone is worth §50 extra, but cain ee Sen record never having been equalled 
conte, you nothing extra. the seventh to the tenth day the erup- 2 ‘ ‘ 
90 D ’ tion forms into a blister with a de- Before you decide examine the United States care- 
jays pression in the center and raised mar- fully. Ask any of the thousands of satisfied users 
Farm Test—Freight Prepaid gins, and from which the whole of the and get their verdict, then have a United States 
200 bo pe pete ne liquid can not be drawn out by a sin- selling agent place a United States in your dairy on 
Ibs. to the Galloway—closest skimmer— gle puncture. ‘The blister, in other free trial and it will prove all claims. on 
ey u = sires! eanec -yr. . 
guarantee. Send for BOOK FREE words, is chambered, and each cham- In the meanwhile send for illustrated Catalogue No, 1 
sae eS [| ber must be opened to evacuate the D VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





whole of the contents. If the pock 
forms on a surface where there is 
thick hair it does not rise as a blister, 
but oozes out a straw-colored fluid 
which concretes on the hairs in an 
amber-colored mass. In one or two 
days after the pock is full it becomes 
yellow from contained pus, and then 
dries into a brownish yellow scab, 
which finally falls, leaving one or 
more distinct pits in the skin. Upon 
the teats, however, this regular course 
is rarely seen; the vesicles are burst 
by the hands of the milker as soon as 
| liquid is formed, and as they continue 
| The GUERNSEY COW to suffer at each milking they form 
\y Her Dairy Products have Scored the Highest Quality and Best Color raw, angry sores, seabbing more or 
he Moathiy Geernsey Ballet and information regarding the Pred free by addressing less at intervals, but slow to undergo 


GUERNSEY CLUB, BOXL, PETERBORO, N. #& | healing. The only treatment required 
A A is to heal the sores; and as milking ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
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£11 Gearantecd of the milk from all cows in Iowa 
Hi Ensilage Cutter BLIZZARD competing for the $1,000. Mr. Marsh | and testing the same occasionally will | enough of his future profits to investi- 


{ is the main cause of their persistence, HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
l SS exeicaue cure that must be done as gently as possi- KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 
\ ENSILAGE CUTTERS ble, or even with the teat tube or FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 
| " WITH dilator. It is essential to check the 
{ propagation of the germ, and for this , 
‘i ange eninge epg well oe PARKE, DAVIS & CO. f 
me CHAIN frequently with a solution of half an Department of Animal Industry, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
(* ; ELEVATOR. ounce of hyposulphite of soda in a 
f y Absotutely | The inflammation and cut short the 
ar afe. i * 
i vat LY REMOVER 2d $75.00 
| ih i ")? Greatest eanactty: feneNe malady. a F £ ed $75. 
| le feed rollers; most ac- t * _° 
ht under POSITIVE GUARANTEES THE BEST COW IN IOWA. cage? 1 MK fore customr On Five Cows In 90 Days| | 
| ‘ i WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. To Wallaces’ Farmer: PSL gives percent more milk, as they are protected and feed quietly By snes 
t | 7 is ne worka riv t D ft : 
} % GEHL BROS. MFG. COo., W ho is the owner of the best cow - ¢ same dairyman No Gad Flies or lectin a isioussa. unedbeantahennane F 
iH 1178. Water St. West Bend, Wis. in lowa? This question is to be * Special 30-Day Offer ji.) tte ioioarntt cal Met ct ae 
é settled by a committee selected to *» whltowashor for epptying tn lange Seizies, 95.00, 1 gal. will protect 300 cows. Money returned if animals are 
b 1 - superintend the milking and testing Met sawn cme A cere Rippley Mis. Co., Dept. W . Grafton, Iil. 
tt 

” 
MH in aan cs cecal Giada the SB enna acemiad has offered this $1,000 not for the pur- enable him to know just what he is | gate for himself and determine the 
im i pone ge yl ay Tye pose of exhibiting his generosity, in- doing with certain cows. No one can probable truth of this statement will 
Wm vates any height. . creasing his popularity, or demon- | dispute that grain farming today is | begin now to lay a foundation for a 


strating that one dairy breed excels | profitable. The prices of corn and | dairy herd of ten good cows. Nothing 
another, but for the sole purpose of | oats are phenomenally high. Feeding | on earth is equal in value to the 




















instilling interest in the dairy busi- | corn at 60 cents to hogs weighing 150 | sweet skim-milk for starting young 

f a ; ness of lowa. There is no more profit- | pounds and worth $6.50 is probably | pigs on a profiable career. The sweet 

, as INT, , able animal on the farm today than not very profitable generally. The | skim-milk from six or seven cows will 

' 1! 0 een Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. the productive well bred dairy cow. | average feeder probably realizes ten | put a kind of thrift in thirty or forty 
; ' iy j “ 1422 W. Tuscarawas St. Every farmer in Iowa should encour- pounds of pork and less per bushel pigs that can not be done with any i 
' } we Canton, Ohio age his son or daughter to enter this | of corn. In the winter probably six | other food on earth. Dairying and hog | 
contest. He should select his best or eight pounds of pork per bushel is raising are inseparably connected. [| 
2 T0 12 # ALL AIR-COOLED cow and properly care for her the | nearer the average results obtained. | The greatest success in farming and 
s © Stationary and Portable.) entire year, determining exactly the | Though the general complain among | greatest profit results from their suc- 


amount of milk and butter fat she farmers is their inability to make corn cessful combination. The future out- 
produces during that time. This con- | feeding to hogs under these condi- | look in farming convinces me that it 
test differs in the way it is conducted tions profitable, the wise farmer does | is a serious mistake for Iowa farmers 
from the usual horse race. No entry not decide to quit raising hogs. The to now specialize in grain farming. 


2 SSS Sa 


' fee is required and no jockeying prac- thoughtful farmer should not be | Think of the future and what it may 
"} ticed. The cows that win the cash tempted to specialize in grain farming be. J. N. MUNSEY. 
t prizes of $1,000 may remain at home alone because of the temptations now Buchanan county, Iowa. 





and be fed and cared for as the owner | offered by the high prices of grain. 
desires. No breed or kind of cows | Reasoning from the history of our = nes : ? leg 
are barred from entry. farm operations in the past, we can m i eee suneene one 6 weng evens 
You con try this engine 99 daye without slanting Every farm of forty, eighty, or 160 | but reasonably expect the time to shows no incliation to dry off at any 
your name to any papers whatever. We stand back | acres in Iowa should have at least ten | come when the grain fed to cows and | time after dropping her first or second 
of 1t with our Five-Year Guarantee. Drop us aline | 4ooq cows. These cows should be | hogs will produce a one-third to a | calf, says Maj. Henry E. Alvord, of 


and let us tell you why we use one-third less gaso- ~ gee “ m : " * . . P a 
Hime than other makes, and how we cool the cylinder sapable of giving from 8,000 to 10,000 | one-half greater income than it does | the Department of Agriculture. Such 
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‘ 

a par bg g et get me Fae me pounds of milk of profitable richness. | at present. I say this, basing my | an animal shows an excellent dairy 

i catalog just out. Send for {t, and our spectal price | Cows of this kind today produce | opinion on the price of grain and not trait—persistence in the milking 

; proposition, Address enough skim-milk to produce from | its cost. The dairy interest in Iowa | habit—but it is doubtful if continuous 

. E . MFG. CO. 605 High, lowa Falls, lowa en s ss , . , § we abit ‘ ; 

+ = . 7 | $40 to $50 worth of pork in a year. | has been gradually but surely declin- | milking is profitable. Better results 

f. e a . Every farmer in Iowa should interest | ing, and for this reason if no other | are believed to be obtained from cows 

hy Fine Anima! Portraits his sons in the financial side of dairy- | 1 would myself encourage my sons to | which are inclined to take an annual 

t | ing. Nothing can be done that willmore | specialize along this line. rest, if not too long. A month is long 

nh DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS | effectually do this than to enter this Dairying is profitable now, but it | enough; three weeks will do in most 

fh Photographs and Engravings | contest and have the sons determine | will unquestionably be much more | cases, and six weeks should be the 
j Z 

te 4 s table five or ten years from now longest time encouraged or allowed 

j mal Artist, Delaware, 0, | | the profit or loss in milking the best | profi year , alloy 

i John W. Hills, Ani ; , J ' cow in the barn. Weighing the milk | And the young man who is thoughtful |! for a cow to be dry before calving. 
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KEEPING QUALITY OF BUTTER. 


The Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
for three years past been making a 
study of the changes which butter 
undergoes when stored, and especially 
the influence of the acidity of the 
cream, or the degree of ripeness of 
the’ cream on the keeping quality of 
the butter. Investigations show that 
butter frequently undergoes marked 
changes even when stored at a very 
low temperature, and that the higher 
the acidity of the cream the greater 
these changes. They have found, 
however, that butter can be made 
from sweet pasteurized cream which 
can be kept in cold storage in the 
ordinary way for long periods without 
deterioration. When the butter made 
from sweet pasteurized cream is fresh 


it does not have a sufficiently pro- 
nounced flavor to meet the taste of 
the average consumer. But after it 


has been in storage for a considerable 
time this flavor is developed and it 
can be sold as high grade butter. The 
United States navy is using butter 
made from sweet cream with very 
satisfactory results. A tub of sweet 
cream butter fourteen months old was 
exhibited at the National Dairy Show 
last December, and pronounced a fine 
grade of butter. 





CHEESE-MAKING AT HOME. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to inquire how to 
make our own cheese, how to prepare 
the curd, salt it, also how to make a 
press, and when to make the cheese 
for fall and winter use.” 

To make good cheese is an art as 
well as a science, and we do not think 
that very many farmers will find it 
practical or satisfactory to undertake 
to make cheese at home for their 
own use. Considerable special ap- 
paratus is needed and especial facili- 
ties are necessary to properly cure 
ihe cheese after it is made. In com- 
munities where a number of families 
wish to make cheese for their own 
use it would probably pay them to 
let one of the young men go to the 
agricultural college short course dur- 
ing the winter and taxe special in 
struction in cheese-making, and on 
his return secure the necessary ap- 
paratus and let him make the cheese 
for the neighborhood. In this way 
fairly satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained. 


CANNING FACTORY WASTE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Noting the inquiry of your Iowa sub- 
scriber in relation to the ensiloing of 
husks and cobs from a sweet corn 
canning factory, I venture to give you 
a few conclusions which I have 
reached aiter many years of obscrva- 
tion of the matter. 

The cobs and husks from a canning 
factory can be made iato very good 
ensilage, and where one has to draw 


‘them no further than your subscriber 


they may be made a valuable and 
economical part of the ration for the 
growing animal and the dairy cow. 

While the husks do not show so 
high a food value as th cobs, partic- 
ularly where there is so much waste 
corn on them, they are easier to han- 
dle in a silo, and if they can be mixed 
with the stover from the field in the 
filling they will form a valuable ad- 
junct to the store of feed for winter 
or summer use. The ideal way of 
filling a silo with this waste is to mix 
as far as possible the cobs and husks 
in the filling, and if they can be mixed 
With the stover all the better. It is, 
however, very difficult to run the cobs 
through any silage cutter with which 
I am familiar, although a large 
farmer in my own state who formerly 
run a corn canning factory in connec- 
tio with his farm built a stave silo in 
his factory yard and with a cutting or 
crushing machine known as a digester 
converted the cobs and husks into a 
pulp which packed nicely in the silo 
and which made good silage. 

It is probable that with sufficient 
power and a cuiter or crusher of large 
capacity the cobs could be worked up 
nicely by mixing them with the stover 
as it is fed into the machine. Fresh 
husks from a canning factory may be 
put in a silo without any crushing or 
cutting, but will not be eaten with as 
good relish as a mixture of the en- 
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tire corn plant, or even of the husks 
and cobs. We have put cobs in our 
silos without cutting or crushing, but 
unless they are at once covered with 
great weight more or less waste will 
follow, and besides, the: come out of 
the silo very hard. 

If your subscriber can provide him- 
self with cutting or crushing machin- 
ery with which he can cut or thor- 
oughly crush the cobs and mix them 
with the husks and stover from his 
sweet corn fields he will have added 
materially to the sum total of his food 
products. 

The cobs, if well preserved, will be 
eaten by all animals w. - a better rel- 
ish than the husks, but unless prop- 
erly fined they incline to produce sore 
mouths in animals eating them; but 
with proper machinery for reducing 
them the farmer may grow sweet corn 
for canning purposes with but very 


slight reduction in the plant food in 
his soil. 
B. WALKER McKEEN. 
Maine. 





TO PROTECT FRUIT TREES FROM 
RABBITS AND MICE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Here is a recipe that I know by 
experience will do the work: Slack 


quick lime and prepare as for white- 
wash. Fill a bucket two-thirds full 
with the whitewash preparation, add 
one pint gas or coal tar and one pound 
soft soap, or one pound potash or one 
pint of strong lye, whichever is the 
handiest. Then add clay or loam 
enough to get the proper thickness to 
apply to the trees with a whitewash 
brush or an old broom. Wash the 
trees with the mixture from close to 
the ground up high enough so that 
rabbits can not girdle above it. This 
will also keep the borers out of the 
trees. Apply this mixture before win- 
ter sets in, say the latter part of 
November, or early enough to get 
ahead of the mice and rabbits. 
P. D. SHETLER. 

Washington county, Iowa. 

You ask to hear from someone who 
has had experience in preventing rab- 
bits and mice from barking young 
trees of any kind. I planted 32,000 
seediing trees on a tree claim 
years ago. They grew the first sea- 
son to two and three feet high. They 
were walnut, ash, elm, sycamore, and 


some 


locust. About February of that win- 
ter I discovered the trees were all 
white on one side of the grove—a most 


thorough piece of gnawing. I looked 
over the ruin in dismay. Something 
must be done, and quickly. I tried 
shooting, poisoning, and trapping, but 
the work was finally done in another 
way. I bought a lot of cheap axle 
grease that was dry and old, dumped 
a lot in an iron kettle, putting in enough 
lard to soften it. I then put a woolen 
stocking on ome hand and dipped it 
in the melted grease and worked up 


the rows of little trees. With the 
greased stocking Il smeared the 
grease on each tree from ground to 


top, leaving the twigs hanging thick 
with the stuff. The dust blew on them 
and added to the already heavy laden 
trees. The trees showed the treat- 
ment for more than three vears after 
No more rabbits or mice. That grove 
stands today a vigorous, healthy lot 
of trees. I proved up on that tree 
claim and did not have to bend the 
truth as to size and number of trees. 
JAMES STEPHEN. 
Merrick county, Nebraska. 


KILLING HAZEL BRUSH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To your Iowa correspondent who 
wants to kill hazel brush I will give 
my way. I cut it in August in the 
dark of the moon with a hedge ax, 
cutting as close to the ground as pos- 
sible. Plow it with a breaking plow 
and pick out the large roots. Disk 
and harrow it. Or, if he is going to 
use it for a hog pasture, just gather 
off the roots and next spring he will 
have a good stand of blue grass. I 
cleared twenty-two acres and now 
have had two crops of corn. 

READER. 

Johnson county, Iowa. 

Remarks: We think the experience 
of our correspondent would have been 
quite as satisfactory had he paid no 
attention to the moon.—Editor, 


DE LAVA 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD 













De Laval Cream Separators were the original and have led in 
every step of cream separator development. Constantly im- 
proved, they have been fully remodelled every five or ten years, 
the last time from top to bottom in 1908, with the finishing 
touches of perfected refinement added in 1y09. 

Other cream separators have always been merely the product 
of those following in the wake of De Laval success, utilizing 
variations of the ten to twenty-year-old De Laval features which 
expiring patents have so laid open to them. 

De Laval Cream Separators skim closer, particularly at low 
temperature and running heavy cream; have greater actual, if not 
claimed capacity; run easier and at much less necessary speed; 
are much more sanitary and easily cleanable; are far easier 
handled, assembled and unassembled, and are so much better 
made as to design, materials and workmanship that they last 
from two to ten times longer than other separators. 

They produce cream so much superior to other systems and 
separators that butter made from De Laval cream scores highest 
in all representative contests, which, together with their other 
advantages, has brought about their exclusive use by more than 
98% of the world’s creamery and butter factories, with their thirty 
years’ practical separator experience. 

De Laval Cream Separators cost no more than other sepa- 
rators, considering actual capacity. They save an average $50.— 
per year over other farm sizes of separators and an average 
$100. per year over other creaming systems, and they last 
twenty years as against two to five years for other machines. 
They are sold for cash or on terms that enable their paying for 
themselves, and there is no payment of any kind in advance that 
practically binds the buyer to his bargain. 

De Laval Cream Separators are the highest type of farm 
implement made and invariably prove the most profitable of 
farm investments. They are guaranteed to be in every way as 
represented and to fulfil every claim made as a condition of 
their acceptance by the purchaser. They are sold on as sound 
a basis as a government bond and their prestige is as solid as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The buyer who puts his money into any other separator today 
and continually wastes some of his product through its use 
must surely do so without knowledge of the up-to-date De Laval 
machine, the opportunity for which knowledge is free to him for 
the asking. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


. | Make the Separator Last Your Lifetime 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Only one oil is suited to the 


896 (16) 


July 2, 1909 


In your issue of April 23d I noticed 
an article by Mr. Gilbert Mahoney on 








the subject of concrete fence posts. . . hin 27) Za 
p 5 close-running bearings of a hand Pit 
a This is a subject in which all farm ses p Berner gh Maman ‘ini 
A reson, however | lenced, mers are rs » intereste 7 , WILL REDUCE FRICTION 
can readily cure either disease wit owners are, or should be, interested. ... AND SAVE POWER... 
Fleming’s Like Mr. Mahoney, I see no _ ad- will not do 


Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


vantage or need in planting and culti- 
vating trees for the crops 
that can be raised on the ground so 
used would pay for the material to 
make more and better posts than can 
be raised on same. The labor required 


STANDARD 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. FEusy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little atte ption every fifth 
day—and your money re if itever 
fails, Cures most cases within. thirty days, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. Ail 
particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser. 

Best veterinary book for farmers. Con- 


it may /ook clear and run free, i) 


STANDARD 
Hand Separator Oil 


has the properties a separator requires. 


posts, as 














tolne 355 pages and 69 illustrations. Dur- to plant, cultivate, cut and care for I full ever Ge 
py Ay te leatherette. Write us for the wood posts would be more than t is carefully compounded o pure 


materials. Will not rust, corrode, gum, 
nor thicken. Feeds freely into close 
bearings and wears well. 

To use Standard Hand Separator Oil 
makes a separator last a lifetime. Comes in one gallon cans. All dealers, 





enough to make an equal number of 
concrete posts. 

We make our posts three inches 
square at the top and five inches at 
the bottom, six and one-half feet long. 


hm oe A BROS., Ch 
211 Union Meck Yards, Ubleago, IIL 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
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make a large saving in cement. In 
other words, use his one to three mix- 
ture as a filler to fill voids and open- 
ings in the gravel, and when that is 
done the concrete will be better and 
stronger than a sand and cement mix- 
ture will make. 

I think he is wasting time and 
patience with wooden molds in which 
the posts must set two or three days 


I must differ with Mr. Mahoney as to STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
‘, 66 59 the mixture of concrete, as I think Gnesspeseted) 
t three or four parts of gravel, ranging 
k in size from grains of corn to hickory bs 
{ Wonderful nuts, added to his one to three mix- M Oo D E L _G” S E Cc | A L 
| i ture would make a stronger post and . 
’ 
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Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successfully treated with 
this NEW 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthalmia), Cone 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased es. A trial will 
convince any borse owner that tits remedy abso- 
lutely cures defects of the eye, Irrespective of the 
length of Sime the animal has been affilcted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and falled, use 
“VISIO,” use It under our GUARANTEE; 
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Pr. SO Pe EE, Ee eae s: 


} your f > “vy Cf , , re ‘ 
’ money: refunded if under directions it be fore they can be remove d. I am 
H doce Bos SSNS 82.00 per U PAY £zo8 using a cast iron mold which I re- 
a ESULTS ONLY.’ le move from the post immediately, and 
postpaid on receipt of price. ’ ’ pos i y, 
“a 4 : Pils "mea with which ten or a dozen posts can 


Ass'n., Dept. K, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 








be made per hour. The posts are left 


where they are made, either on pallets, 
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Hel MINERAL concrete or dirt floor, until thoroughly . 
cured. They may be covered with A Car Built for 
| ' EAVE straw, burlap, or other covering and ® 
Bt See rny kept damp when the season or circum- Perfect Service 
' . 
st es require. — - , aa . mca ? 
' wer 4 digg r ie HE GLIDE is the first car perfect in size, in diameter, 3-in. face—will hold the car on a moun- 
I ( “URES Barbed or smooth wire may be used mechanism and in action that has ever been | tain grade. Absolute confidence in ability to 
! \ Neglect for reinforcement, but wire is hard to offered to the public at a correct price. foe | mee or halt at will is establis het 1 whem 
fh keep in place while tamping, and I Many years of automobile building are back of | (ide brake equipment Is examined. No brake f 
Will R in td ~ = ~alh. sient a : aon ars | every Glide. Years of fruitful experience that | S¥stem on any American or Foreign car has ever ; 
:? u have found perforated flat steel bars have added to the merits and popularity of before been so comprehensively treated } 
nf YourHorse less expensive, easier to handle, and | GLIDE cars. om a a = — GLIDE cars, locat- 
. a ater cer s - rict r * P . ed between the motor and the transimission te- 
. Send tomy $8 PACKACE they make a stronger and more rigid The power plant isa d-cylinder (east separately ) Inember, there are not two joints or three joints, 
} for only 83, cure any case post. = actual H.-P. houid i fhe crank shaft has 5 | or even four, as in other constructions, Timken 
t} a s PACKAGE I think Mr. Mahoney has a simple pr st o- Salmi m, eliminating pip hiog. ~ - ieaaman cimnotirer>sagpbeuane sale 
‘ RTT Te SacaH 0 ean liens é evel o r syste e é ry pip- Oy steel : r 
if [ of ae cuses, and pra tical way of Taste ning wire to ing and automatically maintaining the proper {x4 1-2 in. tires all around—Wheel 120 in t 
tt Postpaid on receipt the post for a short time. I say fora level of oil in > crank case at all times. _ Remember, tires are all alike, not six tin. in front ; 
) ! of price. Agents wanted. ‘ . ; _ - . tn lL " 3 . An improved form of selective type of trans- and 34x4 1-2 in. in the rear, thus obviating the 
tif D Safe-Certain Write for descriptive book short time be ¢ ause I think those Ww ires mission, located just forward of the rear axle, re- | ridiculous necessity of carrying two sizes of spar 
11) ! MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. would break off at the edge of the ducing the angularity of the propeller shaft casings and tubes. : 
| { Mi £00 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. post in a few years qt most. I am ge araxle with libers — pesbeernton, parts, The Gl ps is “ig an assem) led ci ir. Itis bui 
j Senep « saat ir wine F Sa and of a construction that gives an absolute in our own shops, the mower excepted 
} hs LAMENESS from a Bone Spavin, Ring using a cast iron device that is AGO Eo cisamen ait perfect work Our position is the one all manufacturers must 
iW ‘ Bone, Splint, Curb, Side Bone or simi- into the post, and in this device com- A multiple dise clutch with dises of large dia- take sooner or later—giving full value for the 
‘ ? lar trouble can be stopped with mon 14-inch wire staples can be | Metrr. ; , ms price. 7 ak 
. . . Double set of brakes—internal expanding and 1000 Catalog now ready. Write for ful! infor- 
' driven and pulled as often as desired, | external contracting. Brake drums are 1-in. in | mation. 





ms 


ABSORBINE 


and = the device ™ made of cast Iron Glide Roadster Model **R”’—same chassis—W heel base, 106 inches—36x4 in. 
I think it will last indefinitely. tires all around, with either close coupled body seating 4, or 
noe pe dy a conde we With this device for fastening the Runabout body seating 2—$2250. ; 
ce Bo wire, and with good reinforcement, the | THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., Standard Mfrs. A. M. C. M. A. 400 Glide St., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





furnishes the best solu- | = ———=SESxx<&x<{awzxz—={_ «_ wy™=:— ————S ——— 


orse k 9 D free. 
ABSOKBINE, JR,, for mankind, 8L 
a bottle, removes Painful Sweilings, En- 


} larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vark | tion for the post problem. Concrete 
| . Gose Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores, Allays Pain. hn nl . » awe wi he 
\ - posts will not rot nor heave with the 
i; W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. frost and it is impossible to burn LEAR N AUC y ION EER 4 NG 
} them. They certainly add much to 


At Jones National School of Auctioneering 


The School with successful graduates and experienced 





concrete 


post 
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USE wonihemanmair yyy CURE 


A safe and sure pre- 
ventive and positive cure 
for all forms of Distem- 


the looks of the farm and increase its 


value greatly. 





C. M. KINGERY. instructors in every department 
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i per, Influenza, Pinkeye, Carroll county, Illinois. 
| 5 Coughs and Colds in AND MAKE FROM $1,200 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
j ;! Horses, Sheep and Dogs, If you are interested or doubt the above statement, write for our catalogue and let us prove 
50c and $1.00 at Druggists the statement. It costs us more to send it than it does you to write forit. Write to lay y. i 
1 ‘*0 or prepaid. Write for free RAISING PRIZE-WINNING CORN. is free. Address 
wa ' ” - > 
7. ¢ MEDICINE CO.” LAFAYETTE inp, | TO Wallaces’ Farmer: Summer Term Opens July 19th. CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 1215 Washington Bivd., Chicago, IU). 
ij WELL - —— ; aa : 
th} Here are a few brief notes telling 
4 how my champion ear of corn at — 
s = 
} the Buena Vista Short Course was A Portable Gasoline Engine 
: si Or Money Refunded. raised. " This ear grew in a plot of P 
} ' NEWTON’S — ‘ ” . 5 a | on ekids, or on trucks. Our 1'4 to 2 horse-power engines 
Bi, Heave, Cough and corn of about two acres It is rich are a very soatemeannes — for running neo anaes. : 
' <tr . = jie ‘ pumping water, etc. The simplest and most satisfactory little | 
iq Distemper Cure. soil, sloping toward the south, and had engines made. Anyone canrun them. Other stzes up to 10 horse- ' 
2 ar, &¢ si ac che ‘he ne vatented gov- 
i! ress paid. 18 years’ beén planted to potatoes the two years Senet boliainie of Ueiee qumisenapees thaanthe aeast oquek poner 
ft THEN Horse Troubles, . previous. This plot was manured and of any engines on the market, and the one-piece cylinder and 
o i) EWTON REMEDY oi plowed early in the spring, plowing hand Sentesdaetnst teat mage ond pee ng troubles. 
ee about four inches deep, and was har- SHERMAN & SMITH GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, Stanley, lowa 
ef rowed immediately after plowing to 
! , yi —— a 
' i! 5} EINDALLS SPAVIN CURE prevent clod formation, and was har- 
im is} Never failing cure for Spavin, rowed again just before planting. I T . 
t s pope rn planted it May 13th, planting the very Buy a Stack Gover his Year 
» 1c se > side : » Don't take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
best seed on one side of the plot (and protects the stack at nights from rain and heavy dews. It means 





as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season will save its cost 
many times over. Our covers are nade of best quality canvase, and 
with reasonable care will last many years. They are very reason 
able in price. Wou can’t afford to be without the pr otec- 
tion they provide. Write us today for sample of material and 
price. State size desired. Address 

DES MOINES TENT AND AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street, DES MOINES. IOWA 


this is where my champion ear grew). time 
After planting it was harrowed again, 
and also twice just before it came up. 
The first cultivating was given as soon 
as the corn was well up, plowing deep 


‘Treatise on the Horse” 
at druy stores or address 
») , De. B. 4. KENDALL COMPANY 
: Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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FE hy and close to the plants. The second ‘ - a 
ib! cultivating was given about eighteen le et . Seek ‘ 
yeh days later, using a six-shovel plow H oO N e » & a uate. PO veg “ 
; each time. The third and fourth cul- U) oss ILE | ADE 
' 
Mi MARE IMPREGNATORS tivating was with a surface plow. The Hyatt $ s Apiaries, ‘Shenandoah, la. 
i For getting from 1 to§ mares in foal from one service of a 5 ” rae ss r ° - 
oF stallion, $3.60 to $6.00, Safety Impregnating Outfit for seed corn was harvested before frost, { } 7 
h} ae on dirregular breeders, $ -— oo tg hac »bles, and hung in a shed to dry, which WRITE IF YOU COO | — 
' tallion Bridles, Shields, Supports, Service Books, etc, a ain lu coal phe oo vr A i 
bi! prepaid and guaranteed. Stalllea Goods Catalog FREE. proved to be very ; successful, as it USE OR WANT BEST SPADE MADE 
ti CRITTENDEN & CO. Dept.51 Cleveland, Ohio. showed strong germinating power. Rogers Coal Mining Co., Pella, lowa pablo 9 nl i 
}} > : “ ne R. L. WITTER. - : ; nay 
ay Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. Buena Vista county, lowa, Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. | Boss Tile Spade Co., Anamosa, la. 
tt 
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July 2, 1909 WALLACES’ FARMER (17) 897 i 
SPRAYING CANADA THISTLES. | tions are in fine shape in every way, s mt 
y and farmers never before saw such high ‘ 

An Iowa subscriber writes: prices a 2 at — oe of the ive A an ul 0 oney it 

: year, while fat yearling cattle are good : 
“In the Farmer of June 18th I | sellers, as are fat sheep and lambs. But- ————— = ‘ = “yg 
noticed the reprint of a bulletin issued | ter is being produced liberally, there be- and guess you had paid the right amount? Yet, 1a 
by the Experiment Station at Ames, | {'8 2 a — a = by ee it of yourstock and produce you 
giving directions for the extermina- | generous hay crop is assured, despite the ose enough money every year to pay fora good scale. } 





tion of Canada thistle. Sodium 
arsenite is recommended as a spray, 
but no directions are given as to the 
amount to use and when it should be 
used. Please advise me on this 
point.” 

Prepare the solution of sodium 
arsenite in the manner directed, one 
and one-half to two pounds of the 
arsenite to fifty-two gallons of water. 
Then apply to the plant with a spray, 
using enough to thoroughly wet the 
leaves. Select a day for this when 
the wind is not blowing and when the 
sun is shining and wait until after 
any dew may have disappeared. If it 
should happen to rain within a few 
hours after the spray has been ap- 
plied the dose should be repeated the 





: do any better. Nebraska, Kansas, and ia]— " 7 7 1G 
next bright day. Missouri are still furnishing a large share Special Enclosed Steel Elevator or Carrier. _— #| H 
Ceo Te tarot ast’ Ctiagaak, | No Waste—No Choking or Clogging—Alllengths. + “SPECIAL 
e ory ¢ ci a are ° : } 
AN EASTERN FARMER. Seas © mere gees Se Sere | ee F ons oe 
aby eef. > y a a 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: grass makes most farmers disinclined to tors, or owers urnisned in a engths. and fill out the Vf 
‘ part with good growing cattle, and for Also full line Corn Shellers, Wind coupon and we will ‘yi 
I wish to thank you for the copies this senees not many sont feeders are Mills, Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, Fh eared H 
. . : . veing shown at the stock yards, and most “00 to apply on the } 
of your excellent paper por I have buyers do not feel like refilling their etc, Fe memvng geise of one 4 
received. I am deeply interested in feed lots with an inferior grade of stock. 
P ” . Fat butcher stock continues to be mar- PD ng Enclosed ' 
farm topics. Cranberries are my keted so sparingly that prices are usu- = 
specialty, although I raise 150 bushels | ally more ready to advance than de- 


of potatoes, seventy-five bushels field 
corn, strawberries, raspberries, black- 











many fields that have been plowed up 
for corn this year. In some _ regions 
farmers have been too ready to sacrifice 
their pastures and meadows, but con- 
servative agriculturists have steered 
clear of this somewhat rash experiment. 


Cattle have to exactly fill the bill of 
exacting buyers to sell advantageously 
to the owner. As has been the case for 
a long period, the consumption of beef 
throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try is far below normal, which is due 
in great measure to its unusual dear- 
ness, although hard times for many 
workmen still cut an important figure in 
measuring the _ sales. Even good, fat, 
heavy beeves have weakened in value 
with the recent appearance of genuine 
summer hot weather, and the popular de- 
mand has set more strongly than ever 
in the direction of fat little yearling 
cattle, whether steers or heifers. Grass 
cattle are more strongly discriminated 
against than ever, and so long as they 
are forced to compete with Texas range 
grass fed cattle they are not likely to 


cline, but grassy lots are selling badly 
invariably. The summer so far has been 
a disappointment to cattlemen, for the 














Hardly. 





| Have a F H b k S d S | to protect and save money for you 
reliable airt an s tandar ca e and help you get ahead. They will 
last an average lifetime, and be as reliable and accurate the last day,as when they were bought. 
We can refer you to many FAIRBANKS STANDARD 
whiie weather beaten and old looking are still accurate to the ounce. Cut out complete adver- 


tisement and send for Scale Book No. ZA 602. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


Do your weighing as you do your paying 
and be sure 
you a scoop full of sugar and guess at the weight? 
e carefully weighs everything you buy 
from him. 
. when selling your products. 


= Know the Weight of Your Produce and 


ou are right. Does your grocer give 


Employ the same methods of economy 


Get Pay for All You Raise 


SCALES put in over sixty years ago,which 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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berries, apples, plums, pears, peaches, | unusually meager supplies of cattle have 
. ‘ s ‘agus, and a large variety failed to bring about the expected good , 
mmetene, ag oe “s on ifty D shels o1 advances in prices. However, a turn for DBALBR,.....ccccccccccccccccescccscceescsssscecece B " | 
of garden truck, some fifty bushels or the better took place during the latter | 
more carrots and 150 bushels or more half of last week, the extremely small P.O STAT 
R Pag sche bela : at 2 O. sceccccccccccccsescesecccccocecs Baccccces ad 
iurnips, grapes, ete. supplies causing desirable cattle to sell aarp 
I ke 2 i ee fb 5 elev. hogs from 15 to 25 cents above the low time nae MH 
eep three horses and eleven hog: of the previous week. Beef steers have mM 4h 
on the place and call myself quite a been selling chiefly at $5.90 to $6.95, with rr) | i 
farmer for eastern Massachusetts, | inferior to pretty fair light-weights going 
; being largely ‘ facturing at $5.00 to $6.00 and choice’ shipping } 
ours yeing argely a manutacturing hbeeves at $6.85 to $7.25, and a sale was | 
state. made of ten head of Indiana Experiment 4 
My farm of 300 acres or more is in neon Sere geen. Seeees + ae PROTECT YOUR OWN INTERESTS 
*lvymouth county, about eight or nine Bigg Popes, es cee eer phn ta BY PATRONIZING THB { 
k ; : down in a period of such a marked short- ed i 
; miles from Plymouth Rock. I cut a | age, and recent sales have been at the Co-Operative Live Stock Commission Co, t 
good quantity of hay. I suppose that highest figures ever recorded in June, APITAL STOCK, $100,000.00 Tay, 
vour western farmers would call my | With flattering prospects for further good - { This commission company is owned and man- a | 
: nate Pa “ees “3 ¢ up-turns later on. At last accounts the aged by live-stock feeders and shippers exclu- io 
farm just a fair sized house lot and shortage in the western packing for the sively. Endorsed by Corn Beit Meat Producers’ } 
garden summer season beginning March 1st was ee ae maag Nees ng fom enrages ' 
eu. wa oe ee ee Pears: E ool Growers Assn., Arizona Cattle Growers Assn. 
LUCIAN J. FOSDICK. 475,000 hogs, and the average weight ot Our ownsalesmen In each Department. Full market i! 
oe ’ the hogs marketed at western points has values assured. Write today for market information, 
Massachusetts. been much lighter than in most recent . Someeneoe spengee 58 ereines sock peg H 
sare ‘ _c 8 =1): , : Q + are:—Hogsor sheep, single deck, $6; double decks, $10. i 
year . ¢ rn has sold unusually high, and Gnttia, so hente pat bind mnatmnin 06 por oar ’ 
per F this has caused thousands of farmers to 6 perative Live Stock Commission Co., " 
(Note—A 300-acre farm is not to market their pigs when scarcely half 365 Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. } 
4 be despised even in the west where see agy hve eo na ie po “ - - Deaves, Cato, 59 2m Bt Raia wanting Seeder cattle Ht , 
— * mest? ios —_ . so Cuss i © el 2 woh | e arge demant or sheep en correspond W i] 1 enver office. im 
folks “do things” on a big scale. lowa for hog products, and stocks of provisions j 
farms, for example, average about 150 are being rapidly lowered and are much = } ‘ 
acres.—Editor.) sm len at ag gion points than meat-eaters. For the last few weeks the unanimously gave the Co-operative if 
i: Poe a 9 bie see — he ge and receipts here have been chiefly made up verdict for actual damuges of $19,500, and a 
ose A i “ ae he ~en A gee les ent of consignments of southern spring lambs the judge under the law has trebled tl el ie 
OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. than $6.00 . be ic at Wiehe aes ‘Sana purchased in Louisville and consigned di- damages, making the total $58,500 it i! 
‘ $6 ver barre sher i i ar } "hi acki yas ¢ i ‘ly f | 
ee Neca , oe a ae rect by buyers there to Chicago packing was a bitterly fought case, the members if 
Chicago, June 28.—This is a time when + ge Re nay gal joe Be firm These tlocks have averaged ex- of the Live Stock Exchange helping the \\e 
rice stock y: s have en Ss age : ‘ : ‘ TT yes A ag Pate nai Spa - 2 : 
crop reports are of paramount import- ra 00. Gate weneEnt patoniehacnt Aa i traordinarily high in quality, and the) fraders’ Exchange in every way possi Mi 
anes i he grain trade. : ell as i seine weeks castern. shinners h Jee Bias are dressing out a very large percentage ble. In all probability the case will be mT 
— ig sant vas aes sees sei ote wines pe sal aawie - pa a sane age "i. With about 60 per cent of recent supplies appealed, but the members _ of the il if 
the business world, and interest centers scaelaier: colieaie g ~y A 3 Rong offered in the sheep market coming un- Traders’ Exchange against whom the ‘ 
eRILY « ? igs, ec 4 1 or *K- P . . » “a _~ 
for the moment more in news from the ings for the Chicago Pod Nias’ ont Gor Shits Rene, the ha ae Se poi ner apg | gr — —— a ~~ conned ) 
‘ « , 5 « s A ir he ope 2 i . ee 2 . 3 2 > § 
wheat fields than in anything else. F. | small. However, the dizzy prices for hog | S#0WM, in the pon mannet Save Meee 5 er. eee ee ee eee eee il} 
Sais : eae. Re : oe : - oe - none too good in quality. Recently the of the damages It is a convincing vic- ' 
D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas products are at last curtailing their con- F : a: : ’ : . : " ‘ 
cond GF huwiniines. anu tuat on thas sumption appreciably cee igen F i par range shipping season has started up, tory for the Co-operative Live Stock { 
OF 0 ASTI ire, Says i é Sl ’ é eck vy, & Ss Ss in . y e ‘ ee consig > . ave . esi * “ r ¢ sre is every t 
state's probable 6,000,000 acres of winter ticularly the case in the south. The re- and som large mn ignments hav Commis a ew. roa ge A . ‘ very } 
wheat reported by correspondents as cent severe declines in hog prices were hailed from as far off us Washington, reason to be believe that it wi  SUS- | 
lik: ie ie aeaaeal th as liti pee coh rs Ved ations a a n Lae! Nevada, and California, most of these tained by the supreme court. me 
apr y to 11 nape ec aw Hcg on = - au a e e( fe me — saris oie ge up- heing ordinary in quality Clipped lambs The Co-operative Live Stock Commis- it 
ages i2.8 per cent, a decline of nearly 16 | ward movement of the preceding week, | jaye been selling at $4.75 to $8.15, spring | sion Company has in the neighborhood of ' 
points since the board's report of two when receipts were phenomenally light. iambs at $4.00 to $8.85, ewes at $3.00 to 400 members in lowa. While it has been a th 
months ugo. He reports the largest corn Reeipts last week showed a marked in- $4.90, wethers at $5.00 to $5.60, yearlings driven out of business at Kansas City i 
acocane Priie Kansas since 1899, with the crease, and in two days prices declined it $6.15 to $6.85, and rams at $2.50 to and St. Joseph, the Chicago house is still y 
general Bioraee § ondition the highest ot ait to. Bee Is as buy ers holding bac k and $3.75 Breeding ewes go like hot cakes doing a= satisfactory business, and de- { 
any year at this season since 1899. Re- | allowing large numbers to go over un- | a+ $5.95 to $6.00, Kentucky being the | serves the support of shippers to that | 
ports indicate that more oats were sown sold at night. ‘There was a partial re- biggest customer. Shorn California flocks market 
in Kansas than in 1908. The general | covery later, with hogs selling at $7.00 to | ¢, m the range sold at $3.65 to $4.90 for , -————-— } 
condition of growing corn throughout the $7.95 and active buying. see 2 sginc-<eimat ceri fiih sry? ode ie tf 
corn belt is extremely good, thanks to The general demand for horses is not pear Ga ger gy magne a — WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 
the abundance of rain, followed by hot, any larger than it usually is in the sum- facta i earlings bringing "$5.25 F The lowa Weather and Crop Service | 
growing weather. Everything now indi- mer season, and a resumption of large , ia aid F eee Ww ‘has issued the following bulletin for the { 
cates a bumper corn crop, and this will receipts would inevitably force a sharp ° eerie: “ 00: ij 
encourage more stock feeding, since a break in prices for average offerings, but week ending June 27, 1909: ay iL 
lurge increase in the production would fortunately, supplies have been held down CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK COM- “The week was warm with frequent iq 
naturally result in a marked decline in most of the time to very limitea num- MISSION COMPANY WINS showers and excessive humidity The { 
the market price. For a considerable bers, falling usually much short of those ITS SUIT. mean temperature was 2 to 4° degrees t 
period corn has brought such high prices of a year ago. This has hud a beneficia! , : a ; a above the weekly normal and the rainfall } 
that many farmers rarded it as too influence in staying the decline in prices Several years since when the Co- was considerably above the average + i 
dear to feed freely stock. Wheat that took place several weeks ago. Quite operative Live Stock Commission Com- cept over the south central and seuth Hl 7 
harvesting goes forward actively, work- recently there has been a really brisk ‘ fie , eust counties, where it was very light 
: ve : : , any Was ganized by the stockme: f a | 
ing northward all the time, and oats demand for saddlers and drivers at $150 — : —— 4 9 ate ‘i oe oe Although the rainfall was heavy and in it 
cutting began in southern Kansas over to $300 per head and upward, while com- the west it established offices at the sume localities excessive, it was bene | 
a week ago. All kinds of grain are sell- mon and medium grades have been dis stock yards at Chicago, Kansas City, and ficial over the eastern and extreme west ‘| 
ing at extre mely high prices, although posed of at $100 to $140. There is a sea- St. Jor At every point the new companys ern counties, but over the upper half 4 
narkee adeciines, especially or wheat sonable demanc or heavy drafters of a met with 1¢@ most strenuous Opposition o le jes Moines valley, where the ‘ 
marked dec! - ially f ; ble d i¢ k y d th t f tl i Moi ley I ! 
have taken place in recent weeks Har- choice to extra grade at $200 to $300, with of the established commission firm: amounts were the largest, the effect will { 
vesting of the winter wheat crop is be- a fair movement of the cheaper ones at through their live stock and traders ex- be injurious, on flat and bottom lands | 
coming general in southern Kansas, Mis- $125 to $185. Young draft feeders have changes The members of the exchanges As most of the showers occurred at night { 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, southern Ohio, attracted more attention, and some large refused to deal with the Co-operative there was nearly the normal amount of iM 
and portions of Kentucky, and good orders have been filled at $160 to $210 for Company and on several different occa- sunshine, and while the ground in many | 
yields are generally reported. Thus far | distribution among the farmers of Ohio ions undertook to brow-beat the packers | sections was too wet to work most of ! 
' the reports from the spring wheat states and Pennsylvania. Mules are fairly act- ind other buyers of stock at these mar- the time, fair progress was made in | 
' are highly encouraging, and the same ive at $100 to $140 for small ones and kets and prevent them from buying from cleaning the corn fields and the majority ‘ 
nolds true of the Canadian northwest, $150 to $225 for heavy truck classes. the Co-operative. At Kansas City there of them are now in good condition, and | 
where there is a larger acreage. The Horses not of the better class are selling is in addition to the Live Stock Exchange replanting was finished on the bottom it 
' foreign demand for corn has been very from $5 to $10 per head lower than in a Traders’ Exchange, composed of the lands in southern districts. | 
‘ slow to start up, with India and Russia the spring, but are higher than a year commission firms and traders who deal “The warm and moist weather caused 1 
$ the principal exporters, and evidently ago. in feeding cattle. This exchange was an unusually rapid growth of all vege- if 
foreign buyers are waiting to see how The great falling off in the weekly particularly virulent against the Co- tation, but corn is not yet up to the " 
much lower prices are going before stock- marketings of sheep and lambs is due, operative. After running at Kansas City average for this time of the year. 4 
ing up. Corn is in a different position of course, to the big reduction in oper- for some time the Co-operative was “Dry, warm weather with sunshine is ‘ 
than wheat, for there is no new and ations by feeders last winter in all feed- driven out of business, largely through now needed to mature the smell grain { 
bountiful crop at hand, although the ing districts. Last year was an_un- the activity of the members of the and securing the bountiful hay crop | . 
Prospect is now extremely flattering. favorable one in this industry, and for Traders’ Exchange. After being driven which is nearly ready to cut. Wheat { 
Furthermore, every year corn is mainly this reason many stockmen thought it out of the market the Co-operative and barley are reported to be in good j 
marketed on the hoof. Country produce best to retire from the business. Thu brought suit against fourteen members condition and oats are doing well except HH 
markets are showing activity and firm- the pendulum, as it usually does, swung of the Traders’ Exchange for damages on low ground. Potatoes and garden { 
ness, and truck farmers are rejoicing to the other extreme, and a genuine sustained through their acts. This suit truck are very thrifty, but wind and hail | 
in the rapid growth of all kinds of vege- mutton famine has prevailed, forcing came to trial June 16th of this year and storms have caused considerable damage Hi 
tables, fruits and berries. Farming sec- prices to prohibitory figures for most on June 28th was concluded, The jury to fruit.” iff 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES of her daughters in the herd. Eminence also makes a neat looking job. The including eleven tri-colored plates of in- 
Combination is a son of the old country trade-mark name of the device is “Can't sects injurious to the corn plant and 
SHORT-HORNS. champion Combination, winner of grand Leak Cleat,” and the Huttig Manufac- over 500 pages on heavy enamel paper. 
Sept. 28. J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Ia championship this year at the biggest turing Company will be glad to send any The book is bound in No. 1 silk cloth 
Der 6. W. D. Rust, Newell la. ica Jersey show of the old country. A half of our readers interested information in with full and complete index—a ready 
Oct. > Staihein Brow. Rock Valley, Ia brother of Eminence Combination was regard to the device. They particularly reference devoted entirely to corn. Size 
Oct. a 4 : . “Rogers, Inwood ia ve champion as «a two-year-old. Brown request, however, that those’ writing of pages, 6x9 inches. Price in No. 1 silk 
Oct. iL. a a Davenport Belmond Ia Lussie Maxim 71913 is also in service at them mention the paper. cloth binding, $2.50 (Sent by mail pre- 
ye ‘= ee . a ae Son Benda Armagh and he is an extra large trong maid in United States Canada). se 
"ts oe © A. a Oe ee bull. ere is a grandson of Diploma’s UNLOADING HAY BY ‘crc oe” estes to Wallaces" Tease. "in 
Oct. 13. J. L. Reece. New Providence, Ia. Frown Lassie, who was second in her ENGINE POWER Moines, lowa. 
Oct. 14. Wm. A. Hate, Anamosa, la class at the St. Louis Exposition. The A hoisting device which enables the 
Oct. 15. D. E. Hedges, Central City, Ia. bulls for sale include one of this same owner of a gasoline engine to run the A NEW DISINFECTOR FOR HOGS. 
det. 19. Fricke HBros., State Center, Ia. breeding. Others are _descendants of hay fork in haying time by gasoline en- Something entirely new in the way of 
Oct. 20. Harmon & Manstield, Rhodes, or wn ane “oe a : - gine power instead of by horse power has a disinfector for hogs is illustrated on 
Ja. rd is especially strong in the bicod oO been placed upon the market by the page S887 by the Kelly Manufacturing 
Oct. 21. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia, old Combination, who is credited with Victor-Speer Company, of Dept. A, Cedar Company, of 480 McKinley street, Water- 
Oct. 23. W. E. Hall, Moville, la. seventy-three daughters, twenty-five of | Falls, Iowa. It is illustrated in their | loo, Iowa. As will be noted, the hog 
5. J. F. Stevenson, Hancock, Ia. them having records of fourteen to over advertisement on page 889, and they works this disinfector himself. It has 
W. B. Ri Mt. Sterling, Ill. twenty-five pounds, _ and among his point out what this gasoline engine hoist been tried, and we understand that it 
3. T. dua Carroll, Ta. A granddaughters are Brown Bessie and will do. They guarantee every machine, works very satisfactorily. It puts the 
3. Meadow Lawn Stock Farm, N. Merry Maiden, the two cows that proved and make a special thirty days’ free trial hogs in good condition and keeps them 
P. Clarke, Mgr., St. Cloud, Minn., sale | superior over all in pail and churn con- | offer, about which they want to tell Wal- | free from lice. The Kelly Manufacturing 
at South Omaha. Neb ; test at the Columbian Exposition. Buyers laces’ Farmer readers. se sure and look Company are makers of stock tanks of 
1 Dec. 6 J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. will now find some choice young stock up their advertisement if you are inter- all sizes, or they will make them to your 
{ Dex 7 ~~ Rasmess, Lake City, am, = oe <4 a Mad —- wes — ested. order. No matter what you wish in the 
Dec. 7. Ss. F arnharm and George E herd. See advertisement and write for line of a stock tank, they will be glad to 
Ward, C Se la. pariiculars, or, better still, make a visit A GOOD POTATO DIGGER. supply you. They also make metul cul- 
Dec. & Hector Cowan, Paullina, la. to this fine farm. Kindly mention Wal- One of the best known potato diggers verts, porch and lawn swings. Their cat- 
Dec. 9. John Kopp, Gaza, Ia. ; laces’ Farmer when writing. on the market is the Dowden, made by alogue tells all about their hog dis- 
} “— 10, Claus Struve & Sons, Manning, DRAKE UNIVERSITY. the Dowden Manufacturing Company, of pr er ge —_— and they would _ 
~ , a 918 Eim street, Prairie City, lowa. This yeasead to forward same on request to 
Dec. 13. C. W. Daws & Son, Matinn, la. The young men and women into whose potato digger is simple, strong, and it any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. Read 
{ _. Sy gone rae rr mae gl ng homes Wallaces’ Farmer goes who have will work in all soils at all depths and their advertisement, and when writing 
Dec. 21. F. A. Edwards, Webster City common anieme” contd gua te aor on the hillside or level. It does not cut | them mention the paper. 
wt. . . * ‘ > ba ’ me vr college shoulc en 1e@ adver- > ts - , cks he le: 
A la. ah” ae Tian Walaa | ; the potatoes, but picks them up clean | WAGON SCALES OF PROVED WORTH 
- 7 isement f Dra niversity in this @ . f a 
Dec. 22. W. J. McLean, Rock Valley, Ia. a ; sa rf sigieg : - and lays them on top of the ground. 
EEN ANGUS issue. Drake | niversity is located — in Their catalogue, which is just ready for Good wagon scales should be a part of 
ABERD A . one of the most beautiful residence dis- mailing, gives full information in regard every farm equipment. <A farmer can 
Sept. 29. G. T. Pearce, Bloomfield, Ia. tricts of Des Moines, and the school has to the digger, and the Dowden Manu- not make the greatest possible success 
Get. 7 John Goodwin, Naperville, I. enjoyed a phenomenal growth during the facturing Company want to send it to without scales, as he should know at 
dioet. 20. C. J. Martin, Churdan, Ia. past few years here are the depart- every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who least once a month the gain his cattle 
Oct. 21. Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, ments of liberal arts, law, dentistry, has a potato crop to harvest this season. or hogs are making. In no other way 
la.. L. H. LaMar, Manager drawing, dramatic art, book keeping, can he tell whether he is giving them 
March 9 TT. E. Wagner, Mason City, shorthand and typewriting; in short, THE NEW HOPPER COOLING PLAN the right kind of a ration or whether he 
la. departments for practically every line of FOR WITTE GASOLINE ENGINES. is getting the most from the feed he is 
HEREFORDS. education that could be desired. They The gasoline engines made by the | feedin Not only that, but when i 
Oct. 19 George M. Johnson, De Soto, Ia. also arrange special courses for those Witte Epeaiins Engine Company, who aa te marketing the’ live weck i 
Oct. 20. Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- who desire. rhe fall term of Drake manufacture everything from a e small knows that he is getting all that his I 
ley, Ta. opens on September 20th, and Mr. Bell, pumping engine up to the largest horse hogs and cattle are worth, as there is A 
PERCHERONS. = “~ = nt of agen a a = power, pow be oqnioned with their new no chance of his being imposed upon in 
, oe : Ration : . Sires to place a copy oO he college cat- hopper cooling plan for cooling gasoline the weight. Every up-to-date farm 
ane. 18. W. L. DeClow edar Rapids alogue in —~ hands of every yeune — engines. The illustration of a Witte | should have a standard scale, and it is 
—. 26.40 , 9 or woman who is interested in attending hopper cooled gasoline engine which we simply a questio f what scales to buy 
* 16-17. ahewo Pas Roc ‘ c : ; ] ‘ y a ques n of what scales to buy. 
i ag og ag gm “ Rock coltess this year. He invites a aver reproduce herewith will give our readers | A firm that has been making scales for 
el a deiae ae ’ ak hig ee wir advertisement in this | q very good idea of the plan, and the | many years and whose scales are recog- 
POLAND-CHINAS. week's issue, and particularly requests simplicity thereof. As will be noted, the nized as standard is the Fairbanks-Morse 
Nov. 18. Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia that our readers when asking for the cat- | hopper is built separate from the cylinder | Company, makers of the well known 
Feb, 22. Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Ia. alogue mention Wallaces’ Farmer. If so that it can be removed. The com- Fairbanks standard wagon scales. Fair- 
| SHROPSHIRES. oe eo. interested in attending college | pany will furnish a plate at any time in | banks scales are accurate and reliable in 
nin 6: See ee tock Vv alley Ia this ir, don’t fail to read their adver- place of the hopper to any perchaser every way, and durable, and are made 
| eee ee Teivesceses Lead Usement. who may desire to use the water tank in many different styles. The manufac- 
] —————— 2 FREEMAN’S POWER FEED CUTTER. principle in place of the hopper. The turers have issued a catalogue with refer- 
i SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 7 side of the hopper is also arranged for ence to their scales and giving ful! par- ; 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- A tirm that has made a specialty of ticulars with reference to the scales they 7 
tinue advertisements already running must have feed cutters for a good many years is the make, and they earnestly request that 
{ notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not Ss. Freeman & Sons Manufacturing Com- Wallace Farmer readers interested in 
{ laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of puny, of Racine, Wisconsin, who call par- farm scales write them for a copy of it, ' 
issue tn order to be eure of same being made. The ticular attention to their various styles mentioning the paper. In writing us 
jj gress ene applies Lo advertisements may ion aenoae of cutters in their advertisement in this about thes scales they advise us that 
| fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to issue. They point out that Freeman's L. S. Cool, of Grand DeTour, Illinois, 


the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes . } o swe * 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertixe. | Cutters have a special enclosed steel ele- 
ments, however, can usually be Inserted If received vator or carrier which eliminates waste, 
as late as Monday morning of the week of Issue. choking, ete., this carrier being furnished 
— —— in all lengths and the cutters with or 

without portable trucks. Their catalogue 
FIELD NOTES. illustrates and describes their blowers 


und feed cutters in detail and they want 


has been using a Fairbanks standard 
wagon scale which has been in actual 
service since 1845, nearly sixty-five years, 
and that the scale is apparently good for 
many years to come. Another Fairbanks 
user who has a Fairbanks’ standard 
wagon scale which has been in service 























A. G. Messer, of Grundy Center, Iowa, Wallaces’ Farmer readers who expect to since 1859 is Philip Pier, of Dubuque, 
offers Angus cattle of both sexes for sale. build silos this season or who want to Iowa. We mention these two instances 
Morony & Hurley, of Mt. Pleasant, cut up corn to be sure and secure a copy pipe connection. The hopper cooled en- to show the durability of their scales. 

’ thereof. Their advertisement contains a gines, the Witte Company advise us, have They have a new advertisement in this 


Iowa, are offering some special bargains P é ; 
in southeast ‘eon olny Mt. Pleasant coupon which they would be glad to have | become very popular. The new hopper | week's issue which we suggest our read- 
is the county seat of Henry county, one you fill out. As will be noted, they offer principal consists of making a box form ers look up, and we hope that a number 

¥ i to send these who fill out the coupon a hopper of cast iron and placing it over of them will write for their catalogue, 
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, . . . > > state. 
Inq Man: an eccaae =o ae Placa poo . apply on ~ —_ the a. — the a directly mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. j 
} : price of one Freeman power feed cutter over the eylinder for cooling purposes. 
m bn na Oe Aes tee and steel carrier. The open top of the cylinder and. the ed reget A STACK COVER? 
are acvertising a B00 ’ ; ‘a hopper permits evaporation; the steam Yallaces’ Farmer readers who start L 
| horn bulls for sale from their old estab- CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS FOR pon ell quickly pee comes in contact haying without a stack cover should in- } 
Hh EY lished herd. They will also sell cows SALE. with the open air immediately, conse- vestigate carefully the stack cover ques- 
‘ i and heifers. ’ Their cattle are of choice Carrothers Bros., of Ryan, Iowa, ad- quently the water, exposed to the air, tion. The Des Moines Tent and Awning 
A Scotch and Scotch-topped breeding and vertise a few very choice Hereford bulls cools twenty to thirty times faster than Company, of 928 Walnut street, Des 
pit good individual merit, having good size for sale, and they ask that Wallaces’ water enclosed in a jacket, and for that Moines, Iowa, have made a specialty of 
h ae and vigor. See advertisement and write Farmer readers interested in buying good reason the hopper cooled engine can be stack covers for years. The average 
/ 4 for particulars. Herefords visit their herd and look these cooled with from twenty to thirty times sized cover does not cost a great deal, 
i Registered Jersey cattle are advertised bulls) over. They advise us that they less water than is used in other engines and it helps in haying time, quite often 
| | for sale by E. 8S. and J. A. Buffum, of will sell them much below their real using the water tank. It also reduces times more than the price of a cover in 
, oP Le Roy, Decatur county, Iowa, in this value in order to close them out for the the weight of equipment, and avoids the a single season's use. You can use it 
ry issue. They have a number of good year. They are grandsons of Dale, one necessity of draining in cold weather, not only to protect the stack in course 
" young bulls for sale, and also a cow or of the best bulls of the breed, and their thereby eliminating the danger of freez- of construction from a_ storm which 
‘ two of up-to-date breeding, and they dams are daughters of the best bulls of ing. The Witte Gasoline Engine Works, comes up quickly, but also from heavy 
a) would like to correspond with Wallaces’ the breed. If it is impossible for those of Kansas City, Missouri, have issued an dews, thus enabling you to go to work 
Be Farmer readers interested in buying Jer- wanting to buy good Hereford bulls to interesting new catalogue which de- early in the morning—earlier than you 
in sey cattle of the best quality. When visit them, Messrs. Carrothers will be scribes in detail the hopper system, and could without the cover. The Des Moines 
j it writing them mention the paper, please. es . de — — — prices on their they want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to as sane yee Company would be 
| ! ysulls by mail. rite them. write for it. Read their advertisement glad to send samples of their materials 
ij NORTHWEST !OWA FARMS. in this issue, and mention the paper when and prices on any sized stack cover you ” 
q A young man who has made consider- 1OWA FARM FOR SALE. writing them. If you want to buy a desire. If you need a cover, be sure % 
able strides in acquiring lowa land by A 242-acre farm is advertised for sale gasoline engine of any size they would and write them. The mention of the ; 
f ‘, actual tillage is T. B. Sargeant, of in this issue by W. H. Hodge, of Esther- be pleased to correspond with you. They paper will be appreciated by both the i 
Hi a ge can ig ge megs ~— ite = — y Pe said to ding pate Fl would also be pleased to know what you | company and ourselves. f 
pelled Mr. Sargeant to give up farm life able farm at the price asked. Mr. odge desire to use the engine for, and to make 
' and he is therefore offering for sale not is himself a product of the farm and has ere oie md it” you desire. USED FIFTEEN YEARS—CURES 
only his own land but also a number of spent the greater portion of his life in EVERY TIME. 
other desirable farms in the same local- Iemmet county. Of late years he has PRIZES FOR CORN. “Please send me one of your. books. 
H ity. The depth and richness of the soil put himself in touch with parties in The Shoo-Fly Manufacturing Company, I have used Kendall's Spavin Cure for ' 
) in Wright county is readily admitted to Emmet and adjoining counties who are of 1321 N. Tenth = street, Philadelphia, the last fifteen years, and have tried it 
' a be of the very best known to the corn desirous of disposing of their farms and Pennsylvania, are offering $10 in each for several different things, and have 
i belt by all who have investigated The are quoting prices which look to be very state for the best ear of corn, provided found it to cure every time. It is the 
‘ large ditches recently constructed have reasonable when one considers what land that there are ten or more contestants in only liniment that I depend upon. Can’t 
" made it possible for a speedy outlet for that will produce good corn is worth now- each state for the prize. The Shoo-Fly do without it.’’ The above letter was 
| all surplus water, hick of such drainage adays. Mr. Hodge is prepared to sell Manufacturing Company have issued a written the Dr. B. J. Kendall Company, 
' heretofore having heen the only objection these farms on easy terms and in some circular giving full particulars with re- of Enosburg Falls, Vermont, with regard ' 
H to thise section. With good corn lands instances can take in other property in gard to the contest and the conditions to their Kendall Spavin Cure, and is } 
yb selling at a considerable below $160 per | exchange. If you will write him about thereof, and they would be glad to for- signed by W. J. Powell, of Genoa, Flor- 
uf) acre, a condition which can not long What you are looking for he will be glad wiurd it to Wallaces’ Farmer readers ida. It is a sample of the many good 
aT exist, a good proposition would seem to to deseribe and quote prices on the land upon request. They are makers of Shoo- letters they have received from those 
m fie be waiting for the man who will investi- he has for sale. Note his announcement Fly, a product for keeping flies off of who have tried their well known remedy, 
bps gate this locality. Reliable information in this issue, and when writing him kind- live stock, which has been in use for a und they invite Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
wh may be had concerning same by calling Iv mention that you do so at our sug- number of years, and which many of our ers who have never tried their spavin 
: N on or corresponding with T. I. Sargeant, gestion. readers have doubtless tried. cure to give it a test, as they are satisfied 
— — Note his announcement A SUCCESSFUL ROOF LAYING “CORN.” ee ae pe gg cag Ae 5 Sa? 
me DEVICE. For vears there has been a great de- advertisement in this issue. — — 
iP ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS. A new invention or device for the lay- mand f e book covering more com- coe ae ma 
st One of the best equipped Jersey cattle ing of prepared roofing has just been pletely re various phases of corn grow- A RELIABLE WOOD PRESERVATIVE. J 
, breeding farms in lowa is the Armagh put upen the market by the Huttig Man- ing, judgi feeding, and mar- A wood preservative that has stood 
i Farm, owned by Geo. W. Seevers, of ufacturing Company, of Muscatine, Lowa, keting. Such a book is “Corn,’’ just re- the test of practic: il use on farms, by 
i F Oskaloosa, towa, Both the farm and the maker of Green Flag rooting, which is cently published by Professors Bowman railroad companies, telephone and. tele- bs 
+f herd have been brought up to a high used quite extensively in lowa and ad- a ‘Crossley, of the lowa ricultural graph companys, is Avenarius Carbo- 
tb standard. The farm is the old Seevers joining states. This device consists of Coliege. It has been the object of the lineum, which has been manufactured 
of homestead. It is high priced land, ad- a cleat made from 26-gauge weather- uuthors to cover this field and to make for over twenty-five vears. This product 
af joining Oskaloosa, and being made one el, Which insures against rust- this book of the greatest po sible value is made by the Carbolineum Wood Pre- 
M of the show places of the state, The res and thereby the — to the farmer, to the stu ent and to serving Company, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
vi herd of Jersevs is built up from the hes! is is frequently the ease everyone interested in America’s greatest consin, who have issued a twenty 
that money could buy. Some are prize when simply nails are used. It simp"'fies cereal crop—corn. Particular pains have page catalogue giving. full information 
ay Winners and all are of prize-winning an- the task also of laying the roof. rhe been taken to gather and to present in in a to it and its uses and the re- 
; cestry. The imported bull Eminence Hiuttig people also claim that this device this book the most valuable material that rice it has accomplished. Avenarius 
th Combination heads the herd and some makes an absolutely water-tight seam, the corn grower and experiment stations arbolineum has « nice nut brown color, 
i of the females are imported also One Whether the rooting be laid up and down have to offer on this subject. No time aaa it is adapted for painting as_ well 
a) of the best of these, a first prize win- or crosswise, und prevents turning of the or expense has been spared to do this as for posts which go in the ground. A ; 
i} ner in the old country and a great pro- eda thus preventing the wind from work as thoroughly as_ possible. This good many farmers have found it profit- R 
t ducer, they recently lost, but have two Whipping the roof and tearing it off. It new book contains over 200 illustrations, able to use it for posts that go in the 5 
' 
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ground, as it makes an ordinary cotton- 
wood post last as long as a good oak 
post. The catalogue referred to, how- 
ever, will give our readers an excellent 
idea of Carbolineum, and the manufac- 
turers want Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
to write for it, and to arrange to try 
their product. It is a preserver of wood, 
but it makes a very nice paint to paint 
the inside of poultry houses to keep the 
poultry free from lice and mites. 
THE GUERNSEY COW. 
The Guernsey Club, of Box L, 
boro, New Hampshire, have issued a 
Guernsey Bulletin Which gives informa- 
tion regarding the Guernsey cow and the 
records she has made. The Guernsey 
Club claim that the Guernsey cow is the 
best money-maker of all the dairy breeds, 
and they give their claims in detail i: 
the bulletin above referred to. They will 
be glad to send any reader of Wallaces 
Farmer interested in Guernseys or dairy- 
ing a copy of this bulletin. They would 
like, however, to have those writing them 
send the request to the above address 
and to mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MINNESOTA'S PROSPERITY. 


Peter- 


A state in which there is yet much land 
for sale is Minnesota, the North Star 
State. We notice by a recent item in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press that Minne- 


sota is enjoying unus prosperity The 
bank deposits have increased over 17 per 
cent over the previous year Mr. Georg 
Welsh, State Immigration Commissioner 
in Minnesota, at St. Paul, will be glad to 
forward any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested full particulars with reference 
to Minnesota and the opportunities it 








offers to the farmer. If vou are inter- 
ested in “Koy about Minnesota lands 
write Mr. Welch. 
WEATHER CONDITIONS. 
In the table which follows we give the 


seasonal departure from normal temper- 
ature and rainfall from March Ist to 
June 2ist. The figures in the tempera- 
ture column represent degrees; when pre- 
ceded by a gn it means that the 
verage daily temperature since March 
lst was below the normal for that period 








by the amount given; when preceded by 

-- sign, above normal. n the pre- 
cipitation column 100 represents” th 
normal rainfall for the period; figures 
below 100 indicate a deficiency in total 
rainfall since March Ist; figures above 


u:plus. Note that from the Mis- 
west to the coast the rainfall 
than normal except at a 


ia , a 
souri river 
has been less 
few points. 








On, Seasonal 


daily). 





TS AND STATIONS, 





parture (ay. 









































Urrrr MississirPt VALLEY 
St. Paul, Minn. ae 8y 
Madison, Wi —2.3 114 
La Crosse, Wis. . —3 109 
Charles City, lowa —1.6) 106 
Dubuque, lowa —2.4) 105 
Davenport, lowa —? 1)) cn) 
Des Moines, lown —3.2 112 
Keokuk, lowa , —1.1) 1 
Hannibal Mo. —2.3) 116 
Springtield, Ill. ‘ 4.6 ON 
Cairo, Ill. —).4 116 
Saint Louis, Mo, ......... ae 125 
MissouRI VALLEY — 
Columbia, Mo, —1.1 ag 
Springtield, Mo. . , —).s a 
Kansas City, Mo. —.5 li 
Topeka Kan. —0.8 78 
Wichita, Kan. —l.4 76 
Concordia, Kan. » " 
Lincoln, Neb. i “ 
Omaha, Neb Ou Ti 
Sioux City, lowa —3.0 2 
Yankton, S. Dak lin 
“al ! 71 
=I, 5 
—i.0 Po 
—_I1Y WZ 
) _—4 Ws 
i } oe s 
RockY MOUNTAIN RiGion 
Havre, Mont. . 1). 135 
Helena, Mont. a) J 137 
Miles City, Monit. —10) S7 
Rapid City, S. Da | —1.3) 138 
Spokane, Wash 5) 64 
Walla Walla, Wash. —H.5 74 
Baker City, Oreg. X95) S] 
Winnemucca, Nev. | —1.] 48 
Lewiston, Idaho —1.2 73 
Pocatello, Idah« 76 
Loise, Idaho A) 57 
ake City, Utah —24) 100 
Utah. —),1 25 
4 oe ; —3.0 i) 
Cheyenne, Wyo, | —.6 Wl 
North Platte, Nuh ! eae OT. 98 
Denver, Colo. —3.1 129 
Grand Junction, Colo. —2S8 71 
Durango, Colo. —3.1 68 
Pueblo, Colo. | —? 3 rg 
Dodge, Kan. | —] 8 aT) 
Oklahoma, Okla. | —).7 
Amarillo, Texis “4 =o 
Fort Worth, Texas | X05 7 
Abilene, Texas | | 6) 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. . | 83 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 39 
El Paso, Texas...... ‘ 64 
Pactric Coast— | | 
Seattle, Wash. ... a —1.2 38 
Tacoma, Wash | —).7 16 
North Head, Wash.... ~—1.5 65 
Portland, Orer. —).] 42 
Roseburg, Oreg. } 0.5 41 
ted Blutf, Cal. aD) 69 
Reno, Nev. X02 29 
Fresno, Cal.. —1.5 i] 
San ee oe, —1.5 5 


tp 
Los Angeles, Cal. XO. 66 
San Diego, Cal. ; —4).6 9 





NoTe—The curre ont te mperature and precipita- 
tion may be found by adding the departure to the 
normal when plus (X),and subtracting when de- 
parture is minus (—). 





CROP NOTES. 
Cherokee County, Iowa, June 26.—Only 
two days of field work during the past 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


week. Probably four inches of rain has 
fallen on soil previously saturated. How- 
ever, corn fields look well and most small 
grain shows splendid color. In a recent 
thirty-mile drive in this county over the 
best agricultural land out of doors the 
erops generally look excellent, cora most- 
ly clean and a good stand, small grain 
rank and good color. Not enough draft 
colts for home use. Not enough fruit is 
grown for home use. Not many large 
droves of spring pigs.—Victor Felter. 














JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 














All of prize winning ancestry and especially strong in 
Combination strain. Some imporied cattle and some 
prize winners. Herd headed by the imported bull, 
Eminence Combination. Stock of both sex for sale 


GEO. W. SEEVERS, Prop., W. A. SEEVERS, Mgr., 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


~ REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Gilt edge butterstock. Bulls 7 to 11 mon:hs old 
and a young cow ortwoof up-to-date breeding and 
good form. Visitor write to 

E.8s.4&3.A. BUFFUM, 
Dec atur County, Le Koy, lowa. 








pow LED JERSEWS—lorniless dairy cattle. 
Rules for registration, breeder's name, etc., of 
Chas. 5. Hatfleld, Sec’y., Box 13, R. 4, Springfield, O 








BERKSHIRES. 


EEE 


BRANXHOLME 
mw «606 FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Inservice—Premier Francis 102900, 
Baron Duke 144th, and Hepeful Lee 
119525. 

Young stock of both sexes sired by Rivals 
Champion 2d 115049, litter mate to Rivals Chaum- 
pion 112500, for shipment after June Ist. 

Inspection invited. 

MacDONALD BHOS., "ee fa. 

Joint sale at Ames, Augus t 3, 19 




















GREGORY FARM 











The home of 
MASTERPIECE 
BARON DUKE 50th 
BARON PREMIER Bth 


Choice stock of both sexes for sale 


w. Ss. W. S. CORSA, WHITEHALL, iLL. 








1 Toe imp. Chester Wh ite ca enna gilts, ent: .Feb., 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sclota, lil 


AU OTHON ON KERS. 





eee 


J. L. McILRATH 


MARTWICKH, EA. 


. 
Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle my 
epectalty My customers my 
refe Ask them. Write 


CAREY M.JONES | 
Live es ae Estate 


1215 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
"Phone West 1228, 
If you want to buy or sell a farm, eity property or 
Vision. no matter where located 
rite for terms aud dates. 








“ae 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Live Stock and Real Estate 


AUCTIONEER 


Hias the reputation of being one of the most suc- 

auctioneerin the middle west Has spenta 

life time tu breeding, buying and selling iive stuck. 
CLAIM DATES EARLY. 


SAC CITY, IOWA 


SILAS IG0, PALMYRA, IOWA 


LIVE Stock AUCTIONEER” 


KE xpe rience has taught me to sell all kinds of live 
stock with a high degree of success. ‘rite or wire 
for dates. Terms moderate. Be stof reference 


cessful 





Live Stock Auctioneer 


Seventeen years’ experience {n the business. My 
customers are my best references. Write for dates 
Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. F. STRATTON, Cambridge, lowa 

Breeder Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey swine. 


H. $. Duncan, Clearfield, lowa 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
Reference, leading tine stock breeders for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 














ABEMDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 
Prop. Onkfled Herd: 











WRITE 
P. J. DONOHOE, Prop. ante Herd; @. 4. DONOHOE, 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glentoll Herd. 


HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close together. 


iOWA. ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEANY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, iowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 























INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 
Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 








emieiaation 





Aberdeen - Angus cows 
Come and see them 


TWENTY Polled 
with calves at foot for sale. 
or write 


L. W. NEUDECK, Prop., Fort Dodge, fa. 


PINE PARK 


ANGUS 


Herd headed by Black Key of Cloverland 84533. 
Individual merit our hobby. A few young bulls of 











the Pride and Blackbird families for sale. Cun aleo 
spare a few females 

J. B. WARDRIP, 
THORN BL RG, __ OWA. 


Quietdale Angus 


ALL LEADING FAMILIES. 

The supertor breeding bull, EBONY OF QUIET- 
DALE, tn service; sire of the first prize calf herd at 
lowa and Missour! state fairs. Several chotce young 
bulls fur sale at prices that will move them. 


H. J. HESS, R. D. 6, Waterloo, la. 
Rosengift Stock Farm 


KELLEY, IOWA 


offers some nice Angus bull calves of the correct 
type, with good breeding and at prices that will 
move them. Some show stuff forsale. 1s the home 
of a number the leading winners of 1908. 

Farm at Kelley on the C. & N. W. and Electric. 


ROSENFELD & SIVERLY, Props. 


Oax GLEN ANGUS 


A half dozen bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
sired by the 2100 pound prize winuing Mayor of Alia 
6th. he by the champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d 
They adhere closely to modern beef form and are 
from ancestry that insures a reproduction of thetr 
own likeness. Herd is represented by all leading 
fainilies. A few females wil! also be spared. Prices 
reasonable. Address 
w.s. AU ere 


GARLOAD 


Angus Bulls 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606 
In ages from l0to 20 months, iu good useful con 
dition for the buyer. If you waut bargain prices ou 
buils write me. 


OHN E. GRIFFITH, 
WASHINGTON, 








Damont, lowa 





IOWA. 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


ing and two-year-old bulls 

ackbire lrojan Ericas, Prides and Coquett:s sired 

by Im EI minator, Lu pb. Proteros, Baden Lad and 

Star of Denison. These bulls are right and priced 
Inspection 


We A NcHEMRY, DENISON, IOWA 


invited 
- B. BROW N. iter asman 


Angus Bulls 


THAT WILL PLEASE 


Bullt to improve the standard of excellence of the 
breed Auiong them are herd beaders of the cholic 
est breeding Can also spare a pumber of females, 
either open, tn calf, or with calves at fout. 


Fred J. Nelson, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm two miles from town. Three railroads 


LoNGBRANCH ABERDEEN- Angus 


The Home of the Hest I 
and Mome-Kred bode 

Largely tiade up of Blackbird, Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother and Heatherbioom famiiles. Half of the 
breeding matrons in the berd areimported. 400 
headin herd. If you wantto buy an Angus bull 
with which to bead a good herd, or from @hich to 
raise market topping sleers, We ask you to write us. 
We are sure we can please you. 
c HAS. ESC HE Ee SON, 


BATTLES’ ANGUS 


Ktecord unequalled in show ring. Two herds main- 
talned, headed by het bulls, including the cham- 
pion Glenfotl Thickset. Fifteen bulls sired by Lim 
and other show bulls for sale—good ones. Write me. 
0. Vv. BATTLES, Maquoketa, I lowa 


Twelve ch ice year! 
R 








BOTS A, » tow a 


Cedmer Herd Angus Cattle 


of both sex forsale. High class lis of the Black- 
bird, Pride, Queen Mother, and other popular fami- 
lifes. Also cows and hetfers bred to wo and Dandy 
of Haytt, the latter a show bull, also for sale. 

A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, lowa 








FOR SALE—ANGUS HERD BULL 


LEBERG 69258 
O8Stre. Imp. Eaward K.; dam, Imp. Krivinia Is as 
well a bred Angus bull as there isin America and 
will be sold at a bargain. Guaranteed in every way. 
Alsosix young bulls from 18 to 26 months, sired by 
Blackbird King of Alta. A number of good type 
females for sale bred to Kleberg and with calves at 
foot by him. All will be sold worth the money. 
4 rite at = e. — 
C.F. 8! sv 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Eight good young bulls, including two double bred 
Trojan Ericas, one Pride, and one Queen Mother, all 
sired by Imp. Elfiock, the sire of prize-wlauers, 
and as well a bred Ballindalloch Trojan Erica as 


H. L. M. BRUNER, TOLEDU, ISWA 


SIX tf4FLNG BULLS 


sired by Blackbird Ito, the champion senlor Angus 
yeariing at World's Fair, are offered worth the 
money to close them out quick. See them at 


SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 


adjoining town. 
W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


RERDEEN Angus bulls for sale. We have as 
f1 tine a lot of young bulls for sale from 1 to 2 years 
old, as can be found anywhere. All of the fashion 
able families, and can sult the most particular buyer 
or anyone wanting « good bull et a reasonable price 
Located 17 miles east of Des Motnes on C. RL 1. & BP. 
and I. U. Rys. KR. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia. 


Harlan, lowa 








MOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


BEAVER VALLEY Farm HERD 
or 


HOLSTEINS 


HEADED BY HOMESTEAD TRIUMPH 


Two choice young bulls for sale—i4 months 
old, strong, vigorous, well marked—from A. R. 0. 
cows. From notable, potent 4 per cent sire. Have 
also five younger bui!l calves from 1 to# months old 
They are from “Milk and Butter King,"’ @ bull that 
sold for 610,000, Theirdams are strongin tre beat 
biood of the breed. Splendid records, descending 
from dames of Known quality and A.B.O, records. 
Inspection of herd espectally invited Nera 
tuberculin tested. If you can’t come, write 
Address all correspondence to 
BEAVER VALLEY FAK", 

B. ¥F.bD.5. Cedar Falls, lowa 


We Are HOLSTEIN Breeders 


Willeella sour ‘ dwg ull Pinte, from one to 
seven months old, outof excellent dams, We breed 
the beat and sell their increase at reasonable pri 
The best isn alway i] 
cheapest In se 
Size and individuality can be purchased 
at the 


CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop. Buffalo Center, iowa 









Holstein—Friesians 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be tmproved by a sire from such dame? 
They have been bred fn this Hine for 2,000 years. Write 
us. Melt. eS SSEtEOm., Buckingham, lowa 
Fe" SALE 5 MALEK MOLSTEEN calves 

eligible to registry. Address STATE SANA 
TORIUM, Mt. Vernon, Missouri. 


Registered cattle In exchange for 


\ TANTED 
fox 151, Independence, lowa 


good farm 





DULROC JERSEYS. 


PP PPP LIP PAPE EEEPOD 





——eeeeeeeeeen 


Maple Grove Herd of Durocs 


will have stock for fall trade. 
Nothing at present 


CHAS. BEERMANN, Route 5, Webster City, lowa 
Be AMTON r AuUM HERD Duroc Jerseys 

A limited number of Sept., 1% 8, males. oat up 
on their individuality and size up their breeding. It 
will pay the breeder as well as the farmer to do some 
checking upall round on these lads. Don't be afraid 
to ask questions concerning them. HOFMAN & 
CHAPMAN, K. 2, Washta, lowa. 








DUROCS| 
FREED, AMES, IOWA. 
Big boned, lengthy, fall boars sired by Manley 


Orton and Advancer lV, and out of Proud Advance 
dams. Priced low for quie Ke Balen. 





3. ?. 





Pr 


Hart’s Poland - Chinas 


A chotce lot of fall boars now ready to ship; aleoa 
Iimited number of July, 1908 farrow. Breeding te of 
the very best. We make @ specialty of seliing by 
matlorder. We guarantee our stock to fulfill every 
representation made for them, and 1f found to be 
otherwise they may be returned to us aud money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

Kegistered Jersey Cattle of both sex for sale 


0. D. HART, Le Mars, lowa 


Poland-Chinas _ 


Jolin Miller bred Poland-China pigs, March farrow, 
of both sex forsale. Also sows bred for early Sept 
farrow. Mallordersaspecialty. Write for particu 
lars and prices. Address 
WW". P. GERST, 


JAN D-CHINAS. 














Alton, lowe 
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TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


Special Prices for 30 Days on 


60 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 60 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS 


Fresh Importation of Shire Mares for Sale 


The last International was acknowledged to be the greatest show on earth and our win- 
nings at that show prove absolutely that Trumans’ Shires and Hackne ‘ys are in a class to 
themselves, and our Percherons are the best we can buy in France. 

All our prize winners are for sale 

If your community requires a STRICTLY FIRST CLASS DRAFT OR COACH STALLION 
Please write us, We have been in the importing business 30 YEARS, and our customers are 
our friends. Our guarantees are liberal and we live up to them. 


Our Seventh Importation Since August, 1908, Arrived May 5th 
Address for catalog 





Write the publishers of this paper or any bank in Bushnell about us. 
and other information, mentioning this paper when writing. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 























GO TO 


“GALBRAITH’S’ 


For the Best 


CLYDESDALES 


in America. 


coe SUFFOLKS AND HACKNEY 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


AT MOST AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES 


























THE AVONDALE STUD FARM 


Our New Importation Has Just Arrived 
Consisting of 50 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS AND MARES 


Some of the best that ever left Scotland. Also a few choice fashionably bred HACKNEYS and a 
few selected PERCHERONS. This will make us upwards of 75 HEAD to select from, and for the 


next 30 days will sell at a low price for cash or bankable notes. We made our record in the 
show at lowa state fair, and at Illinois state fair we won more prizes than all other compe t- 
itors put together. Those looking for first class stallions and mare s kindly write us for prices 


and terms. Weare the largest importers of Clydesdales in the U. 
Lafayette is on the C. R. I. & P., 40 miles north of Peoria, Illinois. 
write for catalogue. Address 


JOHN LEITCH, e . 7 . 


Prospective buyers will 


Lafayette, Illinois 



































Paramount Stock Farm Breeds Pure Bred 


Sarveyor 0222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago 
International 1907, heads my herd of Shires. 
at the International 197—21 premiums won. A _ record surpassed by 
none. Young stock for sale. 
ons arrived in July 
est competition out the past season. 
Farm near Hudson, nine miles from Waterloo. 5 


whe. CROWNOVER, 





PERCHERON AND SHIRE HORSES ° 


Twenty-one classes shown 


New tmportation of Shires and Percher- 
Some of them were good enough to win tn the stro 'g- 
Come and see them before you buy, 





Hudson, lowa ‘ 























A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 
Write or visit meif you de desire first class stock. 


Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 


A. P. NAVE, Attica, Ind. Ind. 














LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


New Imporortation Fills My 
Large Barn With 


Ton STALLIONS FOR THE TRADE 


Will quote bargain prices for 30 days. Come and see. WIIl show you good ones. 


Eight Miles West of FAIRFAX iA 
5 + 


_ Cedar Rapids 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


HOKSES. 


‘Mammoth 


We make a specialty of fine 





Jacks 


young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarattee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 
RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 





Percherons for Sale 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale a 
Percheron stallion coming two years old, and a mare 
six years old with fillle foal. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


R. 0, MILLE has a lot of heavy boned 


PERCHERON AND CLYDE 
tions and — for emer. 


caas aaa coming two- 
old. Farm condi- 

ucas, Route 1, Lucas County, lowa. 
Main line C., B. & Q. rallway. 








OR SALE CH EAP—Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 
old, 1800 to 22001bs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa. 





= 6 DRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 30 black 
a0 Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
for catalogue andprices. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, la. 


RED POLL 


Red Polled 


Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


High class ones. My herd fs a herd of ribbon win- 
ners from start to finish. They are from the best 
and most richly bred sires and dams in England and 


the U. 8. Address 
DAN. CLARK, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HurF’s Rep Po.ts 


A number of young bulls for sale, among them are 
those gooa enough to head pure bred herds. Two are 
1s and 20 months old and are sired by Pleasant 
Mill Victor, a prize winner at Sioux City in 1906. 
Balance are by my herd bull, Adwancer, a son of 
the champion Profector. Herd is strong in both 
milking and beef qualities. Good goods at living 
prices. Address 
Cc. W. HUFF, 


RED POLLS 


Two young bulls for sale, one a state fair prize 
winner. Also young cows and heifers, both bred 
and open. Quality will compare favorably with the 
best of ~ breed. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 


SCHENCK’S RED POLLS 


A good strong lot of bulls for sale between one and 
two year old. For prices and full information ad- 
dress. MWHRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the 

old stand or write 


S. A. CONVERSE, 














Mondamin, Iowa 











Cresco, Iowa. 








POLLED DUBHAMS 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 
A few head of young bulls and helffers forsale. If 
you want the best of the breed write me. 
Visitors welcome. 


H. W. DEUKER, Wellman, lowa 
D. S$. Polled Durham Bulls 


and heifers; also Short-horns with calves et foot. 
Choice Poland-China herd boar $35. One new Stover 
Duplex 10 h. p. feed mill with elevator—bargain. 
See us or write. P.S.&S. BA 

Box W. F., BR. 4, Davenport, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


A few young bulls for sale of good quality and breed- 
ing. Address for particulars and prices. 


J.T. FERGUSON, LAURENS, IOWA 


SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams 


FROM GRANDVIEW FLOCK 


A good lot of yearling rams forsale at reasonable 
prices, Also a Short-horn bull. 


Write for particulars. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON, COLFAX, IOWA 
































THE RIGHT EIND 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Go. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


meme & of High Class 


Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 


AT THE RIGHT PRICE 








Rhea Bros. 


Arlington, Nebraska 


On main line C. & N.-W., 
miles east of Fremont. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


toswad SHEEP 


English and American ewes, 
bred; also ewe and ram lambs 
forsale. A few choice Cots- 
wold rams left. Stock of show 
yard type a specialty. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. 


F. H. CORIELL 
Green Valley, Illinois 


Greenbush Flock of Shropshires 


Headed by the great ram, Imp. Shropshire Standard. 
100 breeding ewes—both imported and home bred. 











25 miles northwest of Omaha and 8 


Visitors always welcome. 


A .L. MABON, Karly, lowa 
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SHORT. HORNS. 


Oak Bluff Stock Farm 


Breeder of high-class 
Scotch Shorthorns and 
Cotswold Sheep. 


Foundation cows are mostly to get of Imp. Scottish 
Pride 128543, Imp. Lord Mount Stephen 206904 and 
Scottish Knight 136371. Young stock for sale. 


WM. MUNDY, Washta, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


From Good Milking Dams 


for sale. One two-year-old Rose of Sharon, richly 
bred, one yearling. Price very low for quick sale. 
Address or come and see 


SCOTT GIBSON, Altoona, lowa 


VALLEY VIEW SHORT-HORNS. 


Cruickshank, Scotch and Scotch topped cattle. 
The Bothwell bred bull, Lavender’s Best, in service; 
sired by Golden Lavender, dam by Imp. Nonpareil 
Victor. Young scotch bull fit to head pure bred herd 
forsale. Also large type Poland-Chinas. 


A. O. STANLEY 


Worth County Sheridan, Missouri 
Farm 4 miles southeast of town. 


Eips Bros., LAUREL, IA. 


Breeders of Practical 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd headed by the Superior Scotch bull, General 
Booth, that formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd 

Several good red bulls for sale, out of good milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see them. 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection invited. Correspondence 
promptly answered. Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, enced, 8 
MILTON, IOWA 


E. C. HOLLAND, Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

English Champion 2d heads herd. Families, 
Secrets, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young Marys, 
Young Phyllis, Agathas and others. Cholce young 
things of both sex for sale. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


From 8 to 2) months, sired by Victor Missie 2d, reds 
in color; of choicest breeding, good individually and 
in good — for immediate service. Prices 
right. Addre 
WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 


Yearling Bulls for Sale 


These are good serviceable bulls of the low-down, 
beefy type and out of cows that are good milkers. 
Prices reasonable. Address 

HELD BROS... Hinton, lowa. 

Farm adjoins town, 10 miles north of Sioux City. 


Harrisdale Short-horns for Sale 


A good strong vigorous lot of Scotch and 
Scotch topped young bulls for sale, all reds. Will 
also sell cows and heifers. Prices very reasonable. 
Trains on new railroad stop at Harrisdale. 

J. A. Marris & Son, Atlantic, lowa 


GREENBUSH SHORT-HORNS 


Imp. Curbstone at head of herd, a bull weighing 
2100 pounds and of the early maturing type. His get 
are the low down, easy feeding kind—the sort that 
wins favor wherever seen. Young stock for sale. 
Address A. L. MASON, Early. lowa. 


Four Scotch Herd Headers 


15 to 15 months old, all red and all got by Imp. Kinellar 
Stamp. Two are out of imported cows, one a Mysie 
and the otherisan Athene. These bulls are good 
individuals and priced worth the money. Come and 
see them. T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight good strong red bulls from one to 
two years old for sale. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, lowa 


WAYSIDE FARM SHORT-HORNS 


Migh class bulls of serviceable 
ages for sale 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 

















lowa 








West Branch, lowa. 
































‘ HEREFORDS. 
Tas Sitver VALLEY —y HEREFORDS 
Sea Ldn eects ora We are offering 


@ few grand bull 
calves ranging 
from 1 to 2 years 
old, sire by our 
great Dale bull, 
Emancipator; al 
so offer our great 
bull, Field Mar- 
shall 208813, is an 
International 
winner and - vd 

i : enough to he: d 
Emancipator 156682 any man’s herd. 
s old and over aton In weight. Write us 


eee a 















you 
Cc RROTH EKS BROS., 


Kyan, lowa 





Johnson’s Herefords 


Good bulls coming two years old 
for sale. Nice individuals and well 
bred. Come to see them If you want a 
good bull. They will please you. If 
you can’t come, write. Prices moder- 
ate. My herd numbers 100 head. Pro- 
gress by Beau Donald inservice. Will 
meet those who notify me. 

GEO. M. JOHNSON, De Sota, Iowa 
Onc. R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 mites west of Des Moines. 







WEL ET, 





Se 











